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triumphant— 
-Reeps it to the front. 


Highest. award wherever 
exhibited. 

At the Omaha Exposition 

Armour & Company re- 

ceived the only gold medal 


awarded Beef Extract. 


Extract « BEEF 


“thas that rich, beefy flaver”’ 


for making Soups, Gravies, 


Sauces and Beef Tea. 


Send for “Culinary Wrinkles,” it is the 
guide book to kitchen economics and is 


mailed free to any address. 


Armour & Company, 
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CALIFORNIA ARTISTS—III 


THE WORK OF AMEDEE JOULLIN 


By ARTHUR I. STREET 










T SEEMS peculiarly fitting that Amé- _ red man is hastening to extinction in Cal- 
dée Joullin, an artist who has passed ifornia and its adjacent States and Terri- 
his life in California, should discover tories, and if his possibilities as a subject 

in the Southwestern Indian an unex- for painting or for any other occupation 
ploited field for artistic conception. The of art are not apprehended by the men 
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who are in the Golden West at the present 
time to observe them, they are apt to be 
lost irrevocably, or to remain only for 
perversion in the revival of memory and 
legend. 

The Indian with his feathers and blan- 
kets, or the Indian at the chase, or the In- 
dian pursued by the Westward movement 
of Caucasian immigration, and it may be 
said, some of the Northern tribes, as, for 
example, the Mendocino Indians, who 
figure in the work of Raschen and Grace 


Hudson, as OVERLAND readers know, have 
long since been a familiar figure of the 
canvas. But in the Indians of the arid 
Southwest Mr. Joullin has discovered 
something profounder and more inspir- 
ing. In brief, it is the Indian a priori, 
the Indian in the purity of his own race, 
the Indian in a blaze of color unknown to 
the North. Upon a series of canvases, be- 
gun in 1892, he has been endeavoring to 
portray the primitive and uncontaminated 
characteristics, both physical, artistic, and 
spiritual, of the passing people. His re- 
sults thus far show that he has entered a 
fertile field. The excellence of his work 
has been recognized and honored by the 
admission of one of his best efforts to the 
New York National Academy. 

Reproduced herewith are four of the 
Indian paintings. “La Poterie” is the 
most recent of these, having been com- 
pleted so lately as in December, 1897. 
“On the Trai! ” was the first of the con- 
ceptions, and “ The Passing of the Wam- 
pum ” and “ Gone ” followed in the order 
named. 

“La Poterie ” is the Indian at his arts, 
an occupation which, in the obscuration 
caused by the importance of an Indian as a 
warrior, the general public mind has proba- 
bly almost forgotten, but which at one time 
was a favorite pursuit, with all the associ- 
ations natural to art. A slothful, indif- 
ferent manner of art, it may have been, to 
be sure, but it was an art nevertheless, 
proceeding from original and native prin- 
ciples, and Mr. Joullin’s painting is in all 
likelihood the first formal recognition by 
the modern world of art of the fact that 
the art existed. 

The “ Passing of the Wampum ” finds 
another aspect of primitive Indian life. 
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It is only a small subject, a fragment of 
the entire biograph; but the wampum was 
a distinctive element of the red man’s ex- 
istence, akin in its own way to the impor- 
tant racial possessions, the covenanted 
symbols, the penates, the arks, whatever 
you will, that have been transmitted with 
some degree of sacred veneration from 
family to family, tribe to tribe, or genera- 
tion to generation. 
“ Gone,” which is the painting that has 
been accepted by the New York National 
Academy, allows to the Indian the common 


grief of sorrow, prostration over the de- 
mise of those who are loved. The grief is 
erude and barbaric, but it is none the less 
full of thoughtful poetic suggestion. Un- 
der Mr. Joullin’s sympathetic brush it is 
apt to provoke a deeper respect for the 
human attributes of the American abori- 
ginal than the Anglo-Saxon is accustomed 
to cherish. 

The first of the series, “ On the Trail,” 
is an unexaggerated portrait of the In- 
dian at his chase, bereft of the heroic and 
the untruthful, and surrounded with the 
simplicity which those who are familiar 
with the Indian’s life know to be its in- 
separable associate. 

In a line so new and untried it is not to 
be expected that the full possibilities of 
the theme will be realized. Mr. Joullin 
professes modestly to nothing more than 
to have opened the way; and to the end 
that the future pursuit may be the clearer 
and the easier, he is devoting himself for 
the time being to the verities rather than 
to the purely imaginative and heroic con- 
ceptions. Yet the heroic is in his mind, 
and it is probable that he will yet attain 
to it. The drift of his intentions may be 
gathered from the fact that one of the 
subjects now maturing in his thoughts is 
that of the Indian as an arrowhead-maker. 
It is easy to conceive that such a theme 
may have much heroic spirit. 

Mr. Joullin is one of the better known 
of California artists. Without the age 
and experience of Keith cr Robinson, he 
has wrested respectful and appreciative 
attention from the general and the critical 
public, and has established himself in a 
position whence much is expected of him 
for the future. By far the greater portion 
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A Study 


of his work is marked with a distinct origi- 
nality which singles him out as an artist 
whose past is worth reviewing and whose 
achievements it may be profitable to study. 

The process by which Mr. Joullin has 
arrived at his Indian paintings is inter- 
esting, and in some respects may not have 
been duplicated by other artists. Its im- 
pulse has been a passionate love of color; 
its mode has been a peculiar inter-associ- 
ation of color and subject, whereby the 
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evolution of color has been directly re- 
sponsible for the evol: tion of subject. 
The significance of this adjustment will 
be made more obvious from a review, 
briefly stated, of Mr. Joullin’s life as an 
artist. 

Descended from French parentage, in 
the line of which was a grandfather who 
had considerable reputation as a strong 
colorist, Amédée went into his boyhood 
with his future virtually determined upon 











Joullin’s Studio 


in advance. There were incidental hap- 
penings in youth which might have di- 
verted him from an artistic career had 
not the inherited painter’s preference been 
too strong. The father attempted to ap- 
prentice him te the printer’s trade, and 
Amédée himself had a passing desire to 
make of himself a locomotive engineer. 
But the clash of purpose between father 
and son resulted in a ccmpromise, by 
which Amédée took to the brush and the 
palette. 

The annals of Lincoln Grammar 
School, of San Francisco, as they are kept 
in the memory of its attendants, show that 
Amédée Joullin was for a number of years 
the pupil chosen to inscribe “rolls of 
honor,” calendars, and other exhibition 
figures, in colored chalks upon the school 
blackboards. The practice here begun, 
augmented and re-enforced by native 
gifts, strengthened until, at the time of 
the compromise with the father, Amédée 
was in a position to profit thoroughly by 
direct study of art. 

It was after a year and a half of in- 
struction in the San Francisco School of 
Design, and another year and a half of in- 
struction under the very capable French 
master, Jules Tavernier, then an honored 


artist on the Coast and president of the 
Palette Club, that Joullin’s various efforts 
concentrated and ripened into a high sense 
of color. He narrates the story of the 
process somewhat as follows :— 

In the days with Tavernier one of the 
studies had been a metallic helmet. Day 
after day for three protracted and trouble- 
some weeks Joullin labored at securing 
the proper luster, and day after day for 
the same period Tavernier passed before 
the easel and remarked,— 

“Putty!” “ Pasteboard!” “ Paper!” 

On another occasion a spearhead was to 
be done. Day after day for two of the 
same kind of troublesome weeks Joullin 
struggled for the true color. 
merely passed by and remarked,— 

“Chalk!” “Chalk!” 

Joullin lost his temper and his courage 
simultaneously on one of these days, threw 
down his palette and brushes, and left the 
studio. 

Two days later he returned. The in- 
terim had been filled with thoughts— 
thoughts of the same responsible sort that 
most men have who conquer the turning- 
point in their lives by mastering the ob- 
stacles which hinder their purposes. 
When Amédée again applied his brush to 











Tavernier ~ 











the canvas he was rewarded by Tavernier’s 
gruff commendation,— 

“ Good ! ” 

Thereafter Joullin knew how to paint 
color. He had discovered while the putty- 
like helmet and the chalky spearhead 
were swimming before his eyes during the 
two days of rebellion, and holding him in 
the dilemma between disgust and ambi- 
tion, that the secret of truthful coloring is 
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napkin. Both are pure white. To get the 
‘ value ’ of the high-light on the cup, which 
is whiter than anything, you have to tone 
down the napkin and cup to bring out the 
value of the high light on the cup.” 

With the knowledge of this fundamen- 
tal principle of coloring distinctly in ¢on- 
trol, the remainder of Mr. Joullin’s course 
of development was comparatively simple 
and direct. The lesson stayed faithfully 





An Interior of a Joss-House — At Prayer 


an understanding of what artists call 
“ values.” 

However much the spearhead and the 
helmet might be dominated by one color or 
one tone, they were in reality composed of 
a number of colors or tones—were, in 
other words, iridescent. 

“T began to put a little brown here, a 
little green there, a little red somewhere 
else, and so on,” said he, “ and soon I had 
the luster that made Tavernier say, 
‘Good!’ ” 

To use Mr.-Joullin’s own simple illus- 
tration, which by this time is familiar to 
the scores of students who have been under 
his tuition in the San Francisco School of 
Design and the Mark Hopkins Institute 
of Art: “ Place a white cup on a white 


with him, and entirely on the strength of 
it he was enabled, within two years from 
the date of his first entrance into the 
School of Design, to dispose of his first 
painting, an “ Indian Trophy,” and to re- 
ceive an order from its purchaser, Mr. 
Alexander G. Hawes, of San Francisco, 
for a similar study of a “Japanese 
Trophy.” 

After two years’ study in Paris the 
privilege of which he earned by hiring 
himself out as a scene-painter in the 
noted old California Theater stock com- 
pany, Mr. Joullin located himself for his 
subsequent career in San Francisco. The 
vicinity is exceptionally prolific in colors 
of all gradations, from the boldest to the 
most subdued. Mr. Joullin’s first obser- 
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vation was of a dilapidated French poul- 
try market on Merchant Street, opposite 
his studio in “Studio Row.” The day of 
the observation was one of those gray, half- 
somber ones characteristic of places lying 
in close proximity to the ocean and over- 
shot by the perennial fogs. The beauty of 
the scene to Mr. Joullin was the harmony 
between the day and the outward appear- 
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Mission, which is ene of the most graceful 
of the architectural relics of the Spanish 
occupation. The clear white walls, with 
their purple shadows, commanded his at- 
tention, and out of sheer love for the colors 
he applied his brush to a painting of the 
Mission. While the resultant canvas, “ In 
the Garden, Santa Barbara Mission” 
(1889), is not a piece of work that satis- 
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La Poterie 


ance of the market—an ensemble, with 
gray as the determining tone. 

It was a difficult undertaking to confine 
the more brilliant tones of the wares of 
the market within the modesty of the 
dominant tone, as it was to make the color, 
rather than the more material semblance, 
the directing motive of the painting. But 
Mr. Joullin assumed the task as a study 
in gray, and he so completed it. The re- 
sult was that Mr. Joullin’s “ French 
Poultry Market ” has that which canvases 
often miss—an atmosphere. 

Not long after the completion of this 
picture, Mr. Joullin was in Santa Bar- 
bara, a productive home of artistic inspira- 
tion. There his fancies rested upon the 
picturesque and charming Santa Barbara 


fies Mr. Joullin in his later years, it im- 
presses the very intimate association which 
exists between color and the objects incor- 
porating it. The Mission was studied by 
the artist for its white and purple; the re- 
lationship between the white and the pur- 
ple and the picturesqueness of the building 
is unmistakable. 

Prior to the visit to Santa Barbara, Mr. 
Joullin found another field in which, save 
for the vastness of its uninteresting quali- 
ties, there could be no striking attribute 
except color discoverable. That was the 
endless sand-dunes which circumscribe 
San Francisco and its vicinity. To the 
average observer nothing can be more 
barren and monotonous of tone than these 
dunes. Yet Mr. Joullin executed nearly a 
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The Passing of the Wampum 


dozen paintings from them, in each of 
which some noticeably distinct color pre- 
dominated. 

There were yellow dunes, and gray 
dunes, and white dunes, and red dunes, 
and brown dunes, and silver-white dunes, 
and pearly-gray dunes, and dunes that were 
iridescent. Placed side by side, the several 
paintings would make an enticing kaleido- 
scope of shades and tints by which an un- 
professional eye might be led to see the 
variety that was easily manifest to Mr. 
Joullin in the open nature. While at 
Santa Barbara, the artist found in the 
presence of a weather-beaten hulk of a 
wrecked vessel along the shore a very 
natural and attractive coalition of object- 
ive form with the almost abstract color 
study of the sand-dune. 

Several years were required for this 
painting of sands to become matured. An 
interim ensued during which still another 
line of color-study presented itself. It 
was akin to the poultry market in that it 
was one of the characteristic features of 
San Francisco, but in its tone it was the 
exact antithesis. In place of the subdued 
gray, this new object of his attention was 
the brilliant and barbaric colors of China- 
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town. Dingy buildings, from which de- 
pend white awnings, narrow streets, into 
which the sun streams in long radiations, 
orange-tintcd and red placards pasted in 
profusion upon the walls, yellow and blue 
and green clothing, displays of meats and 
vegetables, wares in the store-windows, 
gilded signs, huge lanterns pendent from 
joss-houses, the sallow yellow of the Chi- 
nese complexion, tailor-shops, factories, 
and countless other features, make China- 
town an extraordinary composite. 

So far back as in 1888—it being remem- 
bered that Mr. Joullin is yet but a young 
man, and that 1888 is quite as remote a 
period as current young men calculate— 
Mr. Joullin began to be impressed with 
these subjects, but he ventured no further 
at that time than to paint an unpopulated 
street. I have not been able to see the 
original painting, it now being in a pri- 
vate gallery in New York City; but a pho- 
tographic reproduction indicates the same 
strength of coloring which is revealed in 
his later Chinese paintings. In 1890, the 
full composite of the Chinese colors ap- 
peared upon a single canvas, labeled 
“The Interior of a Joss-House—at 
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Prayer.” A reproduction of this work ap- 
pears in this article. 

Chinese devotion places about its wor- 
ship much copper and brass, much gold 
embroidery, costly clothing, crude instru- 
ments of music in polished black, a sort of 
mystic, uncivilized brilliancy over them 
all, the including tone being that of 
bronze, intensified by the murky incense. 
The universal comment made by those who 
have seen Mr. Joullin’s painting of the 
joss-house is that he has succeeded in 
working the multitude of details of the 
picture into this same bronze harmony. 
He himself feels that such merit as he 
may be entitled to lies chiefly in that 
achievement. The bronze overtone sug- 
gested the painting to him and he suc- 
cessfully blended everything into it. 

The “ Joss-House ” canvas, which is a 
large one, was purchased by the Hon. 
James D. Phelan, the present Mayor of 


San Francisco, and by him pre- 
sented to the Bohemian Club, on 
whose widely famed walls it now 
hangs. The interest which it ex- 
cited at the time of its first ap- 
pearance opened the eyes of the 
artists of the West to the splendid 
possibilities of Chinatown for the 
efforts of the brush, and China- 
town paintings are now anything 
but unusual. 

It may be remarked incident- 
ally, also, that Mr. Joullin was 
the first to attempt the paint- 
ing of the Pacific Coast sand- 
dunes. 

Following the “ Joss-House,” 
a companion piece, entitled “The 
Offering,” was executed, together 
with a large number of smaller 
pieces under the generic name of 
“ Street in Chinatown.” 

Aside from numerous produc- 
tions which do not belong directly 
in the logical course of Mr. Joul- 
lin’s development, save as inci- 
dents and diversions, the color 
studies herewith enumerated led 
to the Indian studies. As the 
artist himself explains, the sands 
gave him an environment in 
which to place the red man, and 
the intense colors of Chinatown gave him 
the tones of which to construct him. This 
is not to say that the color-tones of China- 
town are those of the Indian. The parallel 
exists only in the intensity, and to some 
extent in the purity, of the colors. The 
primitive Indian—that is to say, the In- 
dian who has not yet discovered the viti- 
ating modern dyes—is an apostle of high 
color. His skin itself is of rich hue, his 
blankets are dyed in pure black or red, his 
pottcry colors are of the same pure white 
and red. An artist seizes upon an original 
Indian blanket or piece of pottery with 
the same avidity that an archeologist 
seizes upon a buried skull. When the 
writer asked Mr. Joullin what first sug- 
gested the Indian theme to him, he ex- 
claimed enthusiastically :-— 

“The color! I love color! I could 
wade in it, wallow in it, drown myself in 











On the Trail 


it! Where the Western Indian lives is 
the Africa or the India of America.” 

The Indian—at least, the most of him 
that is left in his undamaged racial state— 
lives in the deserts of the Great West. 


How appropriately he fits there one may 
find is hinted to him in the first of Mr. 


Joullin’s Indian paintings, “On the 
Trail.” By the reclining posture of the 
Indian in the foreground of the picture, 
and by the distance at which the second 
figure is placed, Mr. Joullin has accom- 
plished this color-blending very deftly. 
The painting is an interesting disclosure 
of the gradation into the bolder and more 
exclusively Indian subjects subsequently 
elaborated. The artist is to be commended 
for its modesty and for his resistance to a 
natural temptation to force a new con- 
ception before it becomes matured. 

The “ Passing of the Wampum ” brings 
the Indian to a closer inspection, and ap- 
plies the color idea more nearly to the 
creature, independent of his environment. 
“Gone” fully realizes the inter-associa- 
tion of color and subject. The color 
scheme is in black and white, and in red 
and yellow, all gently but firmly harmo- 
nized, and poetically blended with the gen- 
eral sentiment of the portrait. 

In “ La Poterie,” the synthesis of color 
and subject becomes brilliant. The red 
skin, the dull-red pottery, the pure yellow 
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pigment in the bowl, the black hiero- 
g yphics, the clay of the ground, the in- 
tense glow from the bake-oven give the 
painting a warmth in keeping with the 
languor and the easy grace, the indolence 
and the strange sjoth, that for all its re- 
puted hidden savagery yet has time and 
love for something that is at least the 
lower grade of art. There is palpable 
poetry both in subject and in treatment. 

The creation of so new a field as is 
represented in these Indian studies par- 
tially exempts Mr. Joullin from criticism. 
If he does not get into the full reach of 
his theme and arouse the enthusiasm that 
is provoked by the works of some greater 
artists, he has nevertheless won a fair title 
to distinction; and this title is the more 
remarkable in consideration of the fact 
that Mr. Joullin has not yet reached the 
meridian of life. 

Mr. Joullin’s Indian pictures are begun 
at a time when the red man has only 
enough of his aboriginal characteristics 
remaining to him for an enthusiast to 
search them out and preserve them upon 
canvas. As an artist, therefore, he is con- 
tributing to history and to the develop- 
ment of painting at the same time, and 
may some day prove to be entitled to the 
public appreciation that is bestowed upon 
those who made distinct departures and 
notable contributions. 
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Numerous other paintings than those 
mentioned herewith have emanated from 
Amédée Joullin’s brush, and most of them 
now adorn the walls of private galleries, 
both in New York and San Francisco. 
The female figure entitled “A Study,” and 
reproduced herewith, shows that Mr. 
Joullin is capable of much delicacy and 
refinement both of conception and of 
touch. “La Favorite,” a harem study, and 
“The Model’s Diversion,” a chic little 
fancy in red, which was most quickly 
sold, indicate the lighter side of his nature. 
His portrait paintings have made them- 
selves very popular, notably that of Mrs. 
Frederick Zeile, which has been largely 
praised for its animation, its truthful 
flesh-tints, and its faithful likeness. 

Practically all of Mr. Joullin’s paint- 
ings have been sold, and most of them have 
found purchasers within a short time after 
their completion. It is characteristic of 
him to complete paintings very quickly 
after the conception has once been fixed 
in his mind. His methods are rapid and 
bold, the result of thorough training and 
natural instincts to undertake nothing the 
principles of which he has not mastered 
sufficiently for easy use. The financial 
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course of his life has not been smooth; he 
has been, in the main, self-dependent. For 
many years, in company with Emil Carl- 
sen, he was engaged in the difficult labor 
of building up from reconstruction the 
San Francisco School of Design. It was 
during his association with that institu- 
tion that classes in still-life, life, antique, 
sketch, and composition, were introduced ; 
and it was from under his and Mr. Carl- 
sen’s tuition that a number of artists who 
have since achieved some note graduated. 
Among these were Eric Pape, Ernest 
Peixotto, Miss M. E. McCormick, Guy 
Rose, Miss Brady, Helen Hyde, and 
others. 

All of Mr. Joullin’s paintings, with the 
exception of “La Poterie,” were com- 
pleted during his great preoccupation 
with the work of the school. In recent 
months only, Mr. Joullin has resigned his 
post as professor in the Mark Hopkins 
Institute of Art, and has gone into New 
Mexico and Mexico, to bring himself into 
closer touch with the Indians whom he 
expects to paint. 

During his two years in Paris Mr. Joul- 
lin eschewed the temptation to paint for 
the Salon, and devoted himself exclusively 
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to his studies.. He acquired with both 
Bougereau and Fleury some distinction : 5 
a colorist, and during the entire period of 
his attendance at the Academy held first 
or second rank in the classes in composi- 
tion. 

Both in professional and in personal 
character he impresses one as being en- 
dowed with notable clearness and precision 
of purpose. He has held tenaciously to the 
purity of his art, absolutely refusing to 
contaminate it with mercenary make- 
shifts. A virile, common-sense apprehen- 
sion of the necessities of the world, how- 
ever, has never been wanting to him, and 
he has so shaped his course as to make his 
art support itself without departing from 
its ideals. His pictures have sold lucra- 
tively because he has applied to them the 
greatest perfection of which he was at the 
time capable. In engaging his services 
for a decade or more to the art school, the 
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proof that he did so with sincere devotion 
to his profession lies in the quality of men 
and women who graduated during his 
incumbency. In these respects his life 
as a young man is of a grade with which 
it may favorably influence many who as- 
pire to art to become familiar. 

Mr. Joullin is a native of California, 
and with the exception of his two years in 
Paris and this recent trip, has spent no 
time outside of the State. He has been 
urged time and again to go to some larger 
center, lest he waste his talents in the wil- 
derness, but seems to feel no apprehension 
on that score. California is rich in nature, 
if not in culture, and Mr. Joullin’s own 
word is :— 

“T have always adhered strictly and 
truthfully to nature; it has been the only 
guide I have had. I have obtained all 
my subjects from it, and I could ask noth- 
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DUSK AT BERKELEY 


HE eastern hills the sunset splendors wear, 
i The rose tints change to blue, and one by one, 
The window panes set blazing by the sun, 
Their seeming fires subdue. Through gardens fair 
Glad children, playing, wander here and there, 
With bits of song and laughter,—music sweet 
To her who lingers in the window-seat, 
Out-leaning to the cool, rose-scented air. 


White doves gleam through the mist, slowly they fall, 
Then, whirling swiftly, reach in fluttering flight 
Their own red roofs among the gum trees tall, 
And cooing, fold soft pinions for the night. 
Westward a clanging train; steps on the street ; 
A kiss of welcome in the window-seat. 








Lillian Shuey. 








AQUASTOR 


By WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 


RANTLY was always a peculiar 
fellow; but it was with genuine 
pleasure, not unmixed with sur- 

prise, that I saw him board the west- 
bound Santa Fé train at Albuquerque. 
As he walked along the aisle of the car to- 
wards me, I noticed that he looked pale 
and worn. His face was really haggard, 
and his eyes were supernaturally bright 
and restless. Everybody had said that he 
had gone West for his health; but Grantly 
stoutly affirmed that his trip was made in 
the interest of science. 

He was about to possess himself of a 
vacant seat some distance in front of me 
when I called to him, “ Hello, Grantly, 
old chap!” 

“Bob Graham, as I’m a living man 
he exclaimed, rushing towards me with 
outstretched hand. “ What are you doing 
in this part of the country?” 

“ New York bared me, and I started off 
to enjoy myself,” I answered, turning the 
seat in front so that we could sit vis-a-vis. 
“ But tell me about yourself,” I went on. 
“Have you been long in Albuquerque? ” 

He attempted to answer, but was inter- 
rupted by a violent fit of coughing. It 
lasted for a long time, and it was terrible 
to see him. He almost went into a spasm. 

“ My poor fellow! ” I cried commiserat- 
ingly, when the coughing had ceased and 
left him lying back in his seat limp and 
weak. “ You are in a bad way, and ought 
not to be traveling around all alone.” 

He turned his glistening eyes upon me 
and answered whisperingly: “ Yes, Bob, 
I am in a bad way; so bad that there is no 
help for me, unless I find—” He paused. 

“ Find what?” I put in. 

“ Aquastor!” The word came through 
his white lips with a sigh. 

“ What is that?” I asked. 

“For me it means health, vitality that 
will conquer disease, salvation. It might 
mean more, such as success in life, fame, 
and wealth. But I ask not for these— 
only health, health! Aquastor is not far; 
he is to be found in Laguna, and I am 
going to find him.” 
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I had often heard that consumptives, 
especially if far gone, cherish peculiar 
views of life and their surroundings. 
Could this be the case with Grantly? As 
I sat silently looking at him, he put his 
trembling fingers into his vest-pocket and 
drew out an object which he handed to 
me. 

“That,” said he, “is my passport to 
Aquastor.” 

I took the object and found it to be a 
blue topaz—as beautiful a specimen as I 
had ever seen. 

“You talk in riddles, Grantly,” said I. 
“TI must confess that I can’t understand 
you. Be a little more explicit.” 

“You are in this country for pleasure 
alone?” he queried. 

I nodded. 

“Then, why not leave the train with me 
at Laguna? It is an interesting place, 
and I can safely promise you an experience 
that will be unique. Besides, if you go 
with me, I will explain everything.” 

“Why not?” I asked myself. On that 
trip I was a creature of impulse, and poor 
Grantly certainly needed the companion- 
ship of a friend. 

“T will go,” I said, and he leaned for- 
ward and caught my hand. 

“Thank you,” he murmured. “Now, 
let me explain. Every man has for his 
familiar a guardian spirit, which is the 
Evestrum, the astral body, according to 
Paracelsus. This guardian spirit engi- 
neers the earthly fortunes of the physical 
man; and man is successful in life accord- 
ing to the power of his familiar.” 

I gave an incredulous cough and looked 
into the eyes of Grantly to see if he was 
joking. There was no doubt of his being 
in sober earnest. Without apparently no- 
ticing my actions, he continued :— 

“There is another being, created by the 
imagination entirely, and called Aquastor. 
The specific imagination required for this 
creative act is evolved by a concentration 
of thought upon the A’kasa, which is an 
Eastern term signifying living primordial 
substance. The Aquastor I seek is the 
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familiar spirit of a charm whose peculiar 
history dates from far-olden times. Fash- 
ioned by an Egyptian priest of Isis, at 
Abydos, centuries before Christ, the only 
really definite information I have of the 
charm is as follows: Passing from Egypt 
to India, in some manner it came into the 

ion of a Hindu ascetic, and was 
captured from him immediately after the 
battle of Hydaspes by the plundering 
soldiers of Alexander the Great. By them 
it was given up to Perdiccas, one of Alex- 
ander’s generals, and became his guiding 
star, assisting him in his ambitious 
schemes and protecting his person from 
mutinous assaults. At last, losing the 
charm, he was murdered. I have reasons 
for believing Antipater next wore it about 
his neck; but from that time until about 
the period of Octavian we lose sight of it. 
In the last century before Christ it was 
in Rome, befriending its possessors. Here 
figuring with Alfarabi as the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone, there treasured by Paracel- 
sus as the spirit Azoth; now sustaining 
princes and potentates, now elevating 
plebeians to the purple,—the charm has 
traversed all Europe, wandered for a time 
in Northern Africa (the home of its 
birth), and finally, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has been carried to America by the 
low-born daughter of a charcoal-burner 
in the Hartz Mountains. By her was it 
lost on the great plains, in a battle with 
Indians, and at this moment it is in the 
possession of Quacal, the great wonder- 
worker of the Navajos. He is at present 
in Laguna. The blue topaz was bought by 
me, from the chieftain of the tribe to 
which Quacal belongs. It is an ‘ open ses- 
ame” to his favor.” 

I heaved a long sigh of relief as Grantly 
relapsed into silence. His brain was 
turned. There was no doubt about that. I 
saw very plainly that he needed me, and 
I sought to persuade him to give up his 


quest for Aquastor and go on with me to 
the bracing airs of San Diego, but he 
stubbornly refused, and held me to my 
promise to leave the train with him at 
Laguna. 

“Well,” said I, unable to restrain my 
incredulity any longer, “I will go simply 
to be with you, for I see you are not able 


to go alone; but nevertheless I think you 
are taking me on a wild-goose chase.” 

“No, no,” he answered, with feverish 
earnestness; “the daughter of the char- 
coal-burner lives in Albuquerque. She 
gave me a little of the history of Aquastor, 
and a part of what she told me my studies 
have verified.” 

“If she knows that this medicine-man 
of the Navajos has the charm, why does 
she not go and secure it herself? ” 

“She does not know; that information 
I obtained from other sources.” 

He turned his eyes from the car win- 
dow and for some moments watched the 
country of desert and volcano through 
which we were passing. It was a dreary 
outlook, and not more barren or hopeless 
than his own immediate future. As I 
gazed at him, so thin, shrunken, and weak, 
I pitied him from the depths of my soul. 
Turning quickly, he must have caught 
the compassion in my eyes, for he put out 
one white, quivering hand. 

“ Bob, the doctors have given me up,” 
he said slowly; “the climate can do 
nothing for me. If Aquastor will not 
save, who else? It is the quest for this 
spirit—for me, the spirit of health—that 
buoys me up; otherwise, I would not be 
able to leave my bed.” 

I saw clearly that he was a drowning 
man clutching at a straw, and disease had 
so enfeebled his mind that he firmly be- 
lieved all that he had told me. 

“Well, my boy,” I replied, “it is as 
Heaven wills. But you may count on me 
to stand by you.” 

He pressed my hand thankfully and 
continued gazing from the window. The 
sun sank down behind the barren, queerly- 
shaped mountains, and the stars, like 
clear-cut gems, appeared in the purple 
heavens; and then, when we saw the 
moon, its beams were falling like rays of 
silver across the spectral terrace houses of 


the Laguna pueblos. 
We left the train, and 1 was just start- 


ing towards a waiting carriage when 
Grantly caught my-arm. 

“ Just send the luggage to the hotel,” 
he said. “ We will follow later, after we 
see Quacal.” 

“Let us have a good night’s rest,” I 
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suggested, “and see the Indian to-mor- 
row.” 

“To-morrow may be too late! ” 

I thought this a foolish whim, but did 
not care to cross him in it. Leaning 
against the corner of the depot, stood a 
stalwart Indian, dressed in gaudy leggings 
and moccasins, with a finely woven Navajo 
blanket about his shoulders. Grantly ap- 
proached him confidently and exhibited 
the topaz. The effect was instantaneous. 
The Indian nodded, beckoned to us to fol- 
low, and stalked off through the moon- 
light. 

“T was wondering,” I remarked in a 
low tone, “how we should find this 
Quacal, but I see you had it all arranged.” 

“The chief left Albuquerque several 
days in advance of me,” returned Grantly, 
“and he stopped here on his way to the 
Navajo reservation. He knew when I was 
to come, and promised me that this guide 
should be here.” 

As we approached the squatty adobe 
buildings, throwing out long shadows un- 
der the oblique beams of the moon, num- 
bers of dogs ran out and barked at our 
heels, and occasionally I saw a dark figure 
uprear itself on a housetop and gaze at us 
curiously. I cannot say that I felt in any 
fear of personal injury, yet my hand crept 
instinctively behind me to make sure that 
my revolver was in my hip-pocket. 

We were rapidly approaching the lar- 
gest of the terraced pueblos. The building 
was now before us—a queer structure, 
each story rising some distance back from 
the outward wall of the one below, with 
ladders against the adobe sides for con- 
venience in passing from one terrace to the 
other. 

As we drew near the pueblo, Grantly 
asked in a low tone, “ Are you armed, 
Bob?” 

“ Yes; but what of it?” 

“Perhaps nothing of it; but Quacal 
does n’t know that I am after that charm, 
and he may refuse to give it up. He 
thinks I am coming to witness his magic.” 

Here, indeed, was something I had not 
counted upon. What could two men, one 
of them an invalid, accomplish against the 
entire population of the village? I had 
no time to think over this phase of the 
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question, for at that moment our guide 
began climbing a ladder that led to the 
top of the first terrace. 

We followed him silently. Grantly’s 
breath was coming in short quick gasps. 
I drew near him and caught hold of his 
arm, surprised to find that he was trem- 
bling like an aspen. 

“You ’re almost done up, Grantly,” 
said I. “Calm yourself.” 

“It’s only the excitement,” he an- 
swered. “I am stronger than you think.” 

Our guide suddenly paused before a 
hole that opened in the roof at his feet. 
Up through this aperture came a flood of 
light, so that the Indian, casting aside his 
blanket for an easier descent, looked like 
some fiend over a furnace of Hades. 
Pausing to look at us, he pointed down- 
ward, then disappeared in the regions be- 
low. Grantly followed, and I went direct- 
ly after him, not without certain misgiv- 
ings—for certainly this visit to an Indian 
pueblo, at night, was a unique experience 
for me. 

The descent was by means of another 
ladder, and very easily made. At the foot 
of the ladder I looked around and dis- 
covered that I was in a small, square room 
with an earthern floor and windowless 
adobe walls, the interior lighted with a 
torch of resinous wood. At one side was 
a curtained doorway. Before this our 
guide paused, one hand on the striped 
blanket that served as for a portiere. 
With the other hand he motioned to us. 
We understood the gesture. As he drew 
aside the blanket, Grantly and I passed 
through the doorway. 

The second room was similar to the one 
through which we had just passed, save 
that it was lighted by three torches. At the 
farther end of the chamber was an Indian 
squatting on a blanket, Turkish fashion. 
He was very old and was bared to the 
waist. His long black hair was kept in 
place by a cloth bandage around his fore- 
head. About his bronze-like neck hung a 
white object, the size of a small hickory- 
nut. 

“That ’s it,” panted Grantly, fixing his 
bright eyes on the white sphere; “the 
charm! ” 

The medicine-man gave a grunt of in- 
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quiry as he turned his dull eyes upon us. 

“The topaz, Grantly,” said I,—“ show 
it to him.” 

Grantly at once collected his senses and 
displayed the gem. Quacal held out his 
hand, and Grantly tossed it to him. For 
some time the Indian examined it with evi- 
dent satisfaction, and then coolly dropped 
it into a pouch that hung at his belt. 

“He’s going to keep it,” muttered 
Grantly. 

“ He thinks you intended it for a pres- 
ent,” I returned. “But look! He’s be- 
ginning his tricks.” 

VoL. xxxi1I — 2 


Quacal waved his long arms in the 
direction of the torches, and each one, by 
degrees, burned lower and lower, until 
nothing was left but a glimmering coal on 
the end of the wooden billet. All was dark 
in the room, save for the three sparks that 











‘* We could see the charm dancing about as though a thing of life."’ 


marked the location of the torches. Then 
to our ears came a roll of distant thunder ; 
it increased in volume, drew nearer and 
nearer, and at last zigzag flashes of light- 
ning leaped from Quacal’s uplifted hands. 
For a few moments this mimic storm 
waged relentlessly, and then suddenly the 
thunder was stilled, the lightning ceased 
to flash, and the torches flamed upward, as 
at first. I was astounded. I had heard 
much of these wonder-workers, but this 
was my first experience as an eye-witness 
of their skill. I looked at Grantly. He 
was leaning against the wall, but his fever- 
ish eyes were fastened upon the charm at 
Quacal’s throat. I observed in my friend’s 
face a recklessness and a determination 
which led me to believe that he was medi- 
tating some rash move whereby he might 
gain possession of the charm. 

“Have a care what you do, Grantly,” 
I warned him in a whisper; “ this Indian 
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is cousin-german to the Old Nick, and he 
can read your intentions like print.” 

Grantly did not reply. Once more 
Quacal waved his hands towards the 
torches. Barely had they burned low and 
left us in darkness, when I heard Grantly 
execute a swift movement; there came the 
sound of a brief struggle, and instantly 
the torches blazed up brightly. 

It was as I feared. Grantly had at- 
tempted to tear the charm from Quacal’s 
neck in the darkness, his mad impatience 
not suffering him to wait and try to gain 
his point by diplomacy. Quacal stood on 
his feet, his long arm and index finger out- 
stretched towards Grantly, who was stand- 
ing a short distance away, as though pet- 
rified in his tracks. After a moment the 
medicine-man turned towards me and 
pointed his finger in my direction. 

He must have been a hypnotist of the 
first order; for that simple movement 
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coupled with a look from his eyes, which 
were now flashing in a kind of protean 
play, seemed to rob me of all power to 
move or to speak. I could only stand and 
watch him. 

After assuring himself that he had 
placed us hors de combat, Quacal resumed 
his squatting posture and began making 
passes over one corner of the blanket on 
which he sat. Slowly that corner began to 
bulge upwards, as though forced by some- 
thing beneath, and finally the wonder- 
worker lifted the blanket and disclosed a 
glass goblet filled with a transparent 
liquid. 

Removing the white object from about 
his neck, Quacal dropped it into the gob- 
let, and then held the vessel up before one 
of the torches. In the liquid we could see 
the charm dancing about as though it was 


+ a thing of life; but we also noticed some- 


thing else—the charm was rapidly dimin- 
ishing in size, as though it were a pearl 
enveloped in acid! Smaller and smaller 
it became, while we stood there watching 
it without power to move. In a few mo- 
ments the charm had entirely disappeared, 
and Quacal placing the goblet to his lips, 
drained the liquid to the last drop. 

Then, by what must evidently have been 
a superhuman effort, Grantly shook him- 
self free from the power that held him, 





gave a loud cry, and started forward, but 
reeled and fell on his face before he had 
taken two steps. I rushed to his side and 
raised his head. He was unconscious and 
bleeding at the mouth from hemorrhage. I 
turned to the spot where Quacal had stood, 
but he had disappeared. 

In response to my calls for assistance, 
our guide came in from the other room 
and helped me carry Grantly out of the 
pueblo and to the hotel. Medical aid was 
summoned, but the doctor shook his head 
forebodingly, after making his examina- 
tion, and informed me that Grantly’s 
hours were numbered. 

I remained at the poor fellow’s side 
until the end. 

He regained consciousness for a few mo- 
ments, and managed to gasp out, 
“ Aquastor alone could save, and he has 
been denied me! It is my fate—kismet!” 


On the day I took Grantly’s body back 
to Albuquerque, I saw Quacal on the plat- 
form at the railway station. About his 
neck still hung that white charm! 

After all, Grantly and I had been de- 
ceived by a mere trick of legerdemain, of 
which art Quacal was certainly a master. 
Aquastor, born centuries ago in the land 
of the Nile, was still in the service of this 
Navajo medicine-man! Poor Grantly! 




















THE MOON - GLADE 


THOUGHT I heard thee calling in the night, 
I And followed swiftly in wild search for thee ; 
It led me to the shore where rippled light 
Lay trembling at my feet, the moon-glade white 
In silver glamour spanned the dark, cold sea. 


It touched me with its glow, but ended far 

Beyond the waves. Was this the path too bright 
Where quest must end,—to some remotest star 
Must I ascend where deathless flowers are, 

Before I reach the height of thy long flight ? 


From rock and foam te verge of endless space 
The moon-glade glittered, beckoned unto me, 

A mocking splendor, luring as thy grace, 

Still drew me on; the salt spray smote my face 
And mingled with my bitter tears for thee. 


Juliette Estelle Mathis. 
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PIPES AND SMOKING 


By LORENZO GORDIN YATES 


MONG civilized people tobacco- 
smoking has degenerated to the 
indulgence of a habit, generally ac- 

quired from a natural desire to imitate our 
elders, and finally a self-indulgence which 
is difficult and sometimes impossible to 
break off. 

Opinions differ as to the degree of bene- 
fit derived, or injury resulting, from the 
use of the pipe. Some consider it a harm- 
less enjoyment and never-failing 
sedative for tired nerves, an an- 
tidote to worry and fatigue, and 
a solace for all their troubles. 
Others denounce its use. But 
as the discussion of its physi- 
ological effects is not the object 
of this paper, we will proceed to 
consider some of the curious 
forms of pipes and something 
of their history. 

At what period of the world’s history 





the habit of smoking are generally sup- 
posed to be a matter of history, to which 
a particular date can be ascribed. This 
may hold good as to the introduction of 
tobacco from America; but we find that 
in the year 1786 a countryman found, in 
Switzerland, some small smoking-pipes 
in two copper kettles, together with coins 
and other objects of Etruscan manufac- 
ture, and others which without doubt were 





either Etruscan or Celtic, and of a date 


the pipe appeared, or when the practice of previous to the Christian era. So that it 
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smoking originated, are questions which 
will never be satisfactorily answered. The 





is possible that pipes, like many other 
things used in Europe in ancient times, 
introduction of tobacco into Europe and had become obsolete, and were rediscov- 
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ered after the lapse of centuries. But if 
such is the case, these ancient Swiss pipes 
were probably used for medicinal pur- 
poses. They were made of thick plates of 
iron, curled into shape, and soldered to- 
gether with copper. 

The origin of smoking in Africa, Asia, 
the islands of the Pacific, and the conti- 
nents of North and South America: and 
the islands contiguous, is hidden in the 
dim ages of antiquity, and very little light 
is given us even by tradition. We know 
from the evidence of the finding of pipes 
in excavating and exploring the ruins of 
ancient, prehistoric cities, the sites of the 
habitations and burial-places of races of 
men,—some of whom have long been ex- 
tinct,—that their use has been almost uni- 
versal for thousands of years. And it is 
probable that one of the first subjects of 
the handicraft of man in a savage state 
was the construction of smoking-pipes, al- 
though in many places the majority of 
them having been made of wood or other 
destructible material, they have left no 
evidence of their former existence and 
numbers. 

Some of the earliest or most primitive 
pipes were of such character and construc- 
tion that nothing but the traditions of 
their use could be transmitted to posterity. 
The use of some of these forms have, how- 
ever, been continued down to the present 
time, notably in some parts of Africa, 
where among certain tribes the pipe is 
formed by pouring water on the ground 
and making a kind of mud pie, and when 
of the proper consistence a bent twig is 
imbedded in the mud, with both ends pro- 
truding from the surface; when the mud 
is dry the twig is pulled out, a bowl 
scooped out at one extremity of the hole 

ja ; left by the pulling out of the twig, and a 
(Cn y little mound is fashioned at the other ex- 
f tremity, which is used as the mouth- 
piece. The smoker lies down, places his 
lips over the little mound and thus smokes 
the tobacco which is placed in the bowl. 

Of the many objects collected and pre- 
served by enthusiastic specialists, pipes are 
among the most interesting, and wealthy 
men of many nations spend large sums of 
money in gathering and grouping the 
pipes of all ages and countries. Pipes of 
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rclay, wood, ivory, 
bone, horn, stone, 
iron, and copper, 
of the aborigines 
of North Ameri- 
ca; clay, jade, 
and silver pipes 
of the ancient in- 
habitants of Mex- 
ico and Central 
America; pipes 
of catlinite, or 
8, 8a “ pipestone,” of 
Minnesota and 

neighboring States; hookahs from Persia, 
Egypt, and Turkey ; gold, silver, and other 
metal and wood pipes from Japan, China, 
Thibet, and Corea; corosso-nut and stone 





pipes from New Zealand and Australia; 
pipes made of the tusks of extinct masto- 
dons from Siberia, Alaska, and Kamchat- 
ka; meerschaums from Germany, Austria, 
France, and other countries; carved and 
ornamented briarwood pipes from Eu- 
rope; the celebrated pipes of carved 
wood for which the city of Nuremberg is 
famous; bog-oak pipes from Ireland; 
and many others, down to the backwoods 
pipe of North America, made of a potato 
or corn-cob, with stem of wild reed or 
cane,—called “ Missouri meerschaum.” 
Of the methods and meaning of the use 
of the pipe among many ancient peoples, 
we know little or nothing. In many cases 
the extinct races and peoples have left no 
written history, and their oral traditions, 
which were carried down from generation 
to generation, disappeared with the ex- 
tinction of the people who used them. In 
other cases, where we have a written his- 
tory of ancient peoples, the subject has 
been overlooked, or considered of too little 
importance for notice. But in instances 
where extensive explorations have been 
made on the sites of ancient habitations, 
the pipes found in connection with other 
relics, have furnished the student many 
interesting facts and theories illustrative 
of the manners and customs of the ancient 


inhabitants. 
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In North America, where the Europeans 
have been long associated with the aborigi- 
nes, and where systematic scientific re- 
search has been carried on, we have 
learned much in relation to the political 
and social importance of the pipe, and 
many various forms of pipes have been 
discovered, described, and _ illustrated; 
and enough information has been gathered 
from the traditions of the past and the 
customs which have continued in practice 
by the remnants of the large number of 
tribes inhabiting the continent at the time 
of its discovery by Europeans, and become 
matters of history, to convince us that 
the pipe was one of the most highly val- 
ued and important of their belongings, 
and one upon which the utmost skill of the 
manufacturer was exercised. 
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The early mound-builders, who are sup- 
posed to have been a different race from 
the Indians of historic times, and who oc- 
cupied an extensive region of the terri- 
tory forming the United States, have left 
innumerable examples of their ingenuity 
and skill in the manufacture of pipes; in 
fact, there was less uniformity of material 
and form in these objects than is shown in 
any other class of relics which have come 
down to us. 

When the ancient pipe of an aborigine 
is plowed up by the farmer, found in cuts 
made in building railroads, by the miner 
while running tunnels under our moun- 
tains in search of gold, or among the ashes 
of forgotten heroes in old burial-places or 
ruins, how few there are who realize that 
they have discovered an object which—in- 
stead of simply affording evidence of the 
practice of a mere habit, as with the men 
of our day—was one of the most impor- 
tant possessions of its’ former owner, 
second only in importance to weapons of 
war and of the chase, and one which, could 
it tell its history, could throw more light 
upon the manners, customs, superstitions, 
and mode of living of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the country than can ever be ex- 
pected to be learned from the explorations 
of mounds and ancient burial-places by 
trained scientific experts. 

The pipe was the most important of the 
few luxuries of savage or uncivilized peo- 
ples, and besides, figured largely in the 
social life, legislative councils, and execu- 
tive government of tribes and families. 
The etiquette of smoking was as exact and 
exacting as are the rules adopted and en- 
forced by courts and governments to-day. 
Nor is it to be wondered at that an im- 
plement so important in the compara- 
tively uninteresting daily life of the sav- 
age should receive so much attention, and 
be the one thing in the manufacture of 
which a great deal of time, labor, and skill 
should have been expended. 

Although such a variety of forms 


ro of pipes are found, there is still a 


noticeable tendency towards 
certain types, and the evolu- 
tion of similar forms may be 
traced even among tribes and 
races which were widely sepa- 
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rated and of widely different origin. This 
evolution of form along different lines is 
an interesting study, but too elaborate a 
subject for the limits of this paper. 

While the pipe in its various forms has 
been used for smoking tobacco and other 
vegetable substance in almost every 
country of the globe, it would seem that 
among the aborigines of the North Ameri- 
can Continent it was held in the highest 
esteem and its ceremonial use regulated 
some of the most vital and important 
matters connected with their social and 
political affairs. From remote antiquity 
the pipe held, and still holds, an impor- 
tant position in the mythology and rituals 
of all our tribes, East and West, and no 
great ceremony was complete, and no treaty 
was ever ratified, without it. It is gener- 
ally symbolic of peace and truth. As an 
emblem of peace it was formerly carried 
by every bearer of a friendly message from 
one tribe to another (see Fig. 1), and was 
smoked in ratification of treaties; the act 
of smoking being in itself of the nature 
of an oath. Among the prairie tribes an 
individual accused of crime was offered the 
sacred pipe; if he accepted it, and smoked, 
he was declared innocent, as no Indian 
would dare to smoke it if guilty. The 
ceremonial pipes of the prairie tribes were 
made of catlinite, a peculiar red stone 
from a famous quarry in Minnesota, the 
old country of the Sioux. The sacred 
pipe of the Arapahoes, which is still pre- 
served by a remnant of the tribe now lo- 
cated in Wyoming, is made of two kinds 
of stone, the interior of a white stone, the 
whole overlaid with catlinite. Only one 





white man has ever been allowed to see it. 

Pipes were held in different degrees of 
estimation, according to their several uses. 
Some of them were considered sacred, and 
there were orders of priesthood who had 
special charge of them, and were called 
pipe-keepers; common people were not 
allowed to see these pipes, and the women 
and children were afraid of them. There 
was also a man installed as official pipe- 
filler, and no grand council could be held 
in his absence. There were also peace 
pipes and war pipes, some of the tribes had 
two of the latter, and six or eight of the 
former. 

Pipes were also extensively represented 
in their picture-writing. 

The use of pipes on the American Conti- 
nent seems to be coeval with 
man’s occupancy, and 
smoking has been practiced 
so long that its origin dates 
back so far in the dim ages 
of the past that no tradition 
of its origin among the ma- 
jority of the tribes has come 
down to us, and among such 
tribes as have any traditions 
on the subject, it is given as 
connected with the origin of 
man, as illustrated by the 
following extracts from the 
traditions of the Arapahoe, 
Sioux, and Caddo. 

According to the myth of 
the Arapahoes, their sacred 
pipe,—which was given to 
their ancestors at the begin- 
ning of the world, after the 
Turtle had brought the 
earth up from under the 
water. It was delivered to 
them by the Duck, which 
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was discovered swimming about on the 
top of the water after the emergence 
of the land. At the same time they 
were given an ear of corn, from which 
comes all the corn of the world. The 
Arapahoes lost the art of agriculture when 
they came out upon the buffalo plains, but 
the sacred pipe, the Turtle, long since 
changed to stone, and the first ear of corn, 
also transformed to stone, they have cher- 


ished to this day as their great medicine. | 


The pipe, turtle, and ear of corn are pre- 
served among the northern Arapahoes in 
Wyoming, who claim to be the “ 
people” of the tribe. The three sacred 
things are preserved carefully wrapped in 
deer-skins, and are exposed only on rare 
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occasions, and then only within the sacred 
tipi. 

The Cheyenne myth resembles the 
Arapahoe, but occupies four smokes— 
nights—in its delivery. No one but the 
priest of the pipe dares to recite it; it is 
considered so sacred that should an error 
be made in its narration divine punish- 
ment would fall upon the narrator. 

According to the Sioux tradition, the 
sacred pipe was brought to them by a mys- 
terious white maiden,—The White Buf- 
falo Cow,—together with a package of 
four grains of maize of different colors. 
This corn sprang from the milk which 
dropped from her udder, and was thus, 
with the flesh of the buffalo itself, appoint- 
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ed from the beginning to be the food of 
the red tribes. “ She taught the people to 
call her ‘ Grandmother,’ a reverential title 
among Indians, and after leading them to 
her relatives, the buffalo, she faded from 
their sight as they stood gazing at her.” 
According to a tradition of the Caddo, 
or “ Pierced Nose,” whose original home 
was on the Red River of Louisiana, they 
came up from under the ground through 
the mouth of a cave in a hill, “ the place 
of crying,” on a lake close to the south 


bank of the Red River, at its junction 
with the Mississippi. In those days men 


and animals were all brothers and lived 
together under the ground. But at last 
they discovered the entrance to the cave 
leading up to the surface of the earth, and 
so they decided to ascend and come out. 
First an old man climbed up, carrying in 
one hand fire and a pipe, and in the other 
a drum. After him came his wife, with 
corn and pumpkin-seeds. Then followed 
the rest of the people and the animals. 
All intended to come out, but as soon as 
the wolf climbed up he closed the hole, 
and shut up the rest of the people and ani- 
mals under the ground, where they still 
remain. Those who had come out sat 
down and cried for their friends a long 
time; hence the name of the place. Be- 
cause the Caddo came out of the ground 
they call it, “Ina,” mother, and go back to 
it when they die. “ Because they have had 
the pipe and the drum, and the corn and 
pumpkins, since they have been a people, 
they hold fast to these things and have 
never thrown them away.” 

The use of pipes for smoking seems to 
have been most general in the temperate 
regions of North America; as we go south 
pipes are less abundant. 

Among the relics of the ancient peoples 
in the middle and northeastern portions 
of the present territory of the United 
States we find pipes in large numbers and 
great variety. The same is true of some 
of the British possessions, especially in 
Canada. In these regions the Indian 
artist-mechanic illustrated the highest 
reaches of his imagination and exempli- 
fied the best style of his workmanship. 
The late Charles Rau, in writing of stone 
pipes, remarked that, “ many of them were 


so skillfully executed that the modern 
artist, notwithstanding his far superior 
metallic tools, would find no little diffi- 
culty in reproducing them.” 

In his choice of material the wertenen 
generally selected that which was most 
easily wrought, such as serpentine, catlin- 
ite, steatite, limestone, soft sandstone, 
and slate. His favorite figures were hu- 
man Jheads, faces, or whole figures. 

In California the forms were peculiar. 


Among a series of implements found un- 


der Table Mountain, Tuolumne County, 


in the bed of an ancient river channel, was 
a stone pipe (Fig. 2), somewhat resem- 
bling the “ cigar holder ” pipes of South- 
ern and Central California, illustrated by 
Figs. 3, 4, 5. Figure 6 represents a wood 
pipe made by the Pomo Indians of Mendo- 
cino County. 

The ivory pipes of the Alaskan Indians 
are made from walrus tusks, and covered 
with etched figures representing hunting 
scenes, whales, seals, walrus, fish, birds, 
canoes, etc. (see Fig. 7). Figure 8 is an 
Alaskan pipe made of wood and painted 
red and yellow, the front ornamented with 
a figure probably intended to represent 
the sun. Another old Alaskan pipe (Fig. 
9) is made of a piece of a bone of the 
whale, the bowl a piece of old gun-barrel 
driven into the bone. 

On our northwest coast, the introduc- 
tion of smoking has occurred within his- 
toric times, except, perhaps on Queen 
Charlotte Island, where stone pipes of 
exquisite workmanship and peculiar artis- 
tic design have been found in the sites of 
ancient habitations. One of these is rep- 
resented by Fig. 10; it was discovered by 
Colonel Chittenden while excavating in an 
old rancheria; it was evidently intended 
to be smoked by two persons at the same 
time, as it has two holes drilled for the 
insertion of stems at A and A. 

Figure 11 represents an ornately 
carved pipe—probably ceremonial—from 
the same locality, made of the same ma- 
terial, a close-grained, compact slate, sus- 
ceptible of a fine polish, which leaves the 
surface looking as though it had been 
rubbed over with plumbago. This is the 
same material of which the carved stone 
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totems are made, upon which the natives 
carve their genealogy. 

Figure 12 represents a pipe made of the 
same material by the Haida Indians. 

The Eskimo makes the bowl] of his pipe 
of brass, copper, walrus ivory lined with 
copper, or of reindeer antler; the stems of 
wood, split longitudinally and hollowed 
out like a pipestem, then the two sections 
lashed together by means of a thong 
of sealskin or deerskin, accordingly as 
they are made on the coast or in the in- 
terior. In the interior the wood of the 
willow, or the birch; on the coast various 
woods which drift to the shore are used. 
A pipe of this character may easily be 
extemporized from a willow stick. © 

The habit of smoking among the Eski- 
mos appears to have been acquired from 
the Siberians, as also the form of their 
pipes. 

The Indians of the Yukon region 
learned from the Eskimo. In 1837 the 
Eskimo was ignorant of the use of tobacco, 
and there is no evidence that he smoked 
any other material. In Siberia the natives 
mix willow twigs with their tobacco in the 
proportion of one part twigs to two parts 
tobacco, and the Eskimos mix theirs in the 
same proportion. It seems probable that 
the forms of pipes used by the Siberians, 
and later by the Eskimos, were copied from 
those of the Japanese or Chinese. 

Some curious Alaskan pipes are repre- 
sented by Figs. 9 and 8. The first made of 
a piece of a bone of the whale, the bowl 
formed by inserting a section of an an- 
cient gun-barrel. 

Figures 8, 8A is of wood, carved, and 


interesting from the coloring being almost 
identical with an ancient pottery pipe 
from Mexico, Figs. 144, and 1438. The 
last-mentioned pipe has been labeled 
“ Aztec, supposed to be one thousand years 
old.” But we learn that, when Cortez con- 
quered the valley of Mexico, he did not 
find the Aztecs using pipes; they smoked 
tobacco rolled up like cigarettes, inserted 
in hollow reeds. 

The discovery of pipes in excavating 
ancient dwelling-places suggests the idea 
that their use pertained to the people who 
occupied the country anterior to the Mexi- 
cans in. general,—that is, to a prehistoric 
race which, coming from Yucatan, popu- 
lated the valley of Mexico. This is made 
more probable from the similarity of color 
and ornamentation to those articles of 
pottery found in the graves and ruined 
cities of Central America, and exhumed in 
Southern Mexico. 

The art of pipe-making was one that 
lingered long among the Indians, after 
many other arts were forgotten. 

One reason for this survival arose from 
the fact that the earlier Europeans who 
came to America preferred the native 
pipe to those of European make. 


But the glory of the pipe has departed, 
and little remains to commemorate the 
sorrowful history of the long series of 
broken treaties between the American 
Indian and the European settlers, made 
up of ceremonial smoking and promises, 
the clouds of the fragrant smoke and the 
promises of the white man having been 
almost equally evanescent. 


Nore,.— Figures 3, 4, and 5 represent pipes in the Wilcomb collection at Golden Gaie Park Museum. Figs. 17 


and 17a an ancient Brazilian pipe, copied from Archivos do Museo Nacional do Rio de Janeiro. 
ig. 6— A wooden pipe of the Pomo Indians, the property 


Indian pictographs, in which the pipe is represented 
of Dr. Pw Let q 


. Hudson, of Ukiah, Mendocino County, California; length of pipe, twenty inches. 


Fig. 1— Ancient 
Figs. 11 and 14 


represent pipes in the collection of the Hon. Reuben H. Lloyd, of San Francisco. Figs. 7,8, 9, 12, and 16 — Pipes in 


Nathan Joseph’s collection. Fig. 13— A souvenir of the treaty made with the Shawanoese Indians in 1812. 


Fig. 


16— An Eskimo pipe7of wood and metal; the dark shading represents the wood, light shading the metal, lead or 


pewter. 
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A Bit of the Road, with Glimpse of the Volcano 


THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ASAMA 


CLIMBING A JAPANESE VOLCANO 


By R. B. 


order to escape the burning heat of 
the plains, a party of Americans and 
Englishmen residing in Japan and China 
had fled to the mountain resort of Karu- 
izawa. On arrival we were all weary and 
dull, and little disposed to exertion; and 
the time was spent in rest and quietude. 
Every day we looked up at Mount Asa- 
ma, the largest living volcano in Japan, as 
she stood like a mighty sentinel a few 
miles away in the west, towering proudly 
above all the other mountains, and contin- 
ually sending up clouds of curling smoke. 
She is a fine mountain, sloping symmet- 
rically from a broad base to a sharp cone, 
and looking exactly like the pictures of 
voleanoes we used to see in childhood 
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lL’ WAS in the summer of 1897. In 


PEERY 


days in the old geographies. From her 
commanding position she seemed to frown 
down upon us and say, “I dare you to 
climb me”; and we inwardly replied, 
“Just wait until I am strong again, and 
I ’ll stand on your highest peak.” 

The cool nights, pure air, and refresh- 
ing breezes, soon drove away the listless 
languor with which we came, and we be- 
gan to feel fresh and strong again. . With 
returning vigor came an increased long- 
ing to make good our promise, and from 
the summit of Asama gaze into her ever- 
burning fires. Climbing some smaller 
mountain each day, for training, we soon 
felt able to attack our giant. 

On a warm evening in August, a party 
of seven set out for the ascent. That we 
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A Study by the Way 


might reach the summit before daybreak, 
:see the fires by night, and watch the sun 
rise, we started at eight o’clock in the 
-evening. It had been raining during the 
-day, and the sky was still cloudy; so it 
was with much misgiving that we set out. 
If the weather is bad, the climbing is not 
‘only difficult, but one can see nothing 
:after reaching the top. 

Our outfit consisted of a basket of food, 
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some water-bags, and numercus overcoats 
and blankets; for we knew it would be ex- 
tremely cold on the mountain. 

The journey across the plain, and part 
of the ascent, was made on native ponies, 
very hardy and sure-footed, but vicious 
and quarrelsome. To keep them from 
getting together and fighting, it was 
necessary that a betto* accompany each 


* A servant who cares for herses. 





pony. We could not ride side by side as 
people do in the West, because Japanese 
ponies are always mad at cach other, and 
fight like mad cats whenever they get 
within reach; so we went one after the 
other in single file, after the manner of 
Eastern caravans. 
Riding around the base of a beautiful 
reen mountain standing out in the plain, 
and detached from all the others, we came 
to a little village, where our betto stopped 
to get a new supply of straw sandals for 
themselves and the horses—for horses too 
are shod with straw here. On leaving this 
village we at once entered the foot-hills, 
and began to ascend rapidly. The path 
_wound around grassy slopes and through 
charming woods, and the ride was de- 
lightful. Soon we came to the base of 
Asama herself, and our ponies had a steep 
climb for about one mile. From that 
point it was necessary to ascend on foot. 
Leaving the horses and all baggage except 
that which was indispensable on the 
mountain in the care of three of the betto, 
we took the others to carry the luggage 
and began the ascent proper. The journey 
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Ancient Idols on the Path 


thus far had consumed four hours, and it 
was just midnight. 

The clouds that were so thick and 
threatening when we started had melted 
away, and a glorious moon, with myriads 
of stars, made the huge mountain beauti- 
ful. A more lovely night for mountain- 
climbing could not have been desired. 

We found the first half mile of the as- 
cent so steep that it was necessary to stop 
and rest every few minutes, and some of 
the party already began to despair of ever 
reaching the summit. Fortunately, the 
ascent became more gradual after the first 
hard climb. There are no large cliffs or 
stones to scramble over; the mountain is 
composed of lava and scoriae that have 
been beaten down by wind and rain until 
they are smooth and comparatively solid. 
The path is hard and easy to walk on, ex- 
cept for the steepness. There is no at- 
tempt at grading; it runs straight up the 
mountain. 

Although the foot-hills are well tim- 
bered, there are no trees on the mountain 
itself; but we found hardy mountain 
plants growing up almost to the summit. 
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These plants are small and do not cover 
the surface, and the general appearance of 
the mountain is bald and barren. 

Our progress was slow. We could not 
climb longer than fifteen minutes without 
stopping to rest; but we thoroughly en- 
joyed it, as the party was jolly and the 
night grand. It happened that this was 
the season when shooting stars are most 
numerous, and we amused ourselves try- 
ing to count them. Sometimes as many 
as half a dozen would be flying across the 
sky in opposite directions, and the effect 
was very pretty. We counted several hun- 
dred of them. 

During our stops for rest, the guide told 
us something of the history of the moun- 
tain. Its fires are always burning, and 
when they were first kindled no oneknows. 


‘In historic times many destructive erup- 


tions have occurred at irregular intervals, 
and native records contain full accounts 
of them. It seems that when the moun- 
tain is ejecting smoke there is little dan- 
ger of eruption, but when the smoke 
ceases for long periods itis tolerably sure 
to erupt. This is due to the accumulation 
of sulphur, which abounds in the crater. 

In Japan and China, certain gods are 
thought to reside in mountains like Asa- 
ma, and temples or shrines are erected to 
their honor on the summit. It is custom- 
ary for the people to resort to them for 
worship, and the best-known mountains 
are visited by large numbers of pilgrims 
each year. Early in April all the men in 
the village near Asama go up the moun- 
tain, after having carefully purified them- 
selves. Each person takes a bamboo pipe 
filled with water, with which he occasion- 
ally wets his straw sandals to keep them 
from being burned. 

With a recital of such interesting items 
as these, the guide, who was well informed 
on all things pertaining to the mountain, 
entertained us at each stop. 

After many alternate climbs and rests, 
we approached the summit, and the ascent 
became steeper and more difficult. The 
path was narrow and the sides of the 
mountain so precipitous that it made one 
dizzy to look down. The change in tem- 
perature was very perceptible. It was 
quite warm at the foot, and we had taken 
off our coats, but we soon put them on 


again; then we buttoned them up closely ; 
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next we put on our overcoats, and finally 
wrapped ourselves up in blankets. 

When we were almost exhausted with 
climbing, the path wound around a high 
point and emerged on a small plateau. 
Higher up to the left we saw the sulphur 
fumes and smoke rising thick and fast, 
and we knew the crater was near. 
Another short climb, and we stood on its 
edge. It was just three o’clock in the 
morning. 

My first sensation was one of awe and 
fear. There, only a few feet away, seen 
indistinctly through the gloom and smoke, 
was an immense opening into the very 
heart of the mountain. From the vast 
depths below came a great roaring sound, 
a weird hissing, sputtering, and cracking; 
and dense volumes of smoke and sulphur- 
ous vapor were rolling up and almost suf- 
focating us. The strong fumes inflamed 
our nostrils, and made our eyes smart. 

We hoped to see a boiling lake of fire 
and brimstone at the bottom of the crater, 
—which lake is said to be visible at times, 
—but-the smoke and vapor obscured the 
view, and we could not see to any great 
depth. Along the sides of the crater, jets 
of steam and smoke were issuing from the 
crevices of the rocks as from steam-pipes, 
and the ground around was hot. Seen 
through the darkness, it appeared a ter- 
rible yawning gulf, ready to swallow us 
up. 
Many loose stones were lying about the 
edge of the crater, and we amused our- 
selves by rolling them into it and hearing 
them tumble to the bottom. At first 
there was a sound as of rapid rolling down 
a rough decline; then tumbling over cliff 
after cliff; then a long silent period of 
suspense; and finally a great splash into 
a liquid mass far below. As the rever- 
berations gradually died away in the big 
pit, a heavier cloud of smoke would rise 
and the sulphur odors inciease in inten- 
sity. The excitement of rolling these 
stones was so great that some members of 
the party would venture too near the edge, 
and there was continual remonstrance 
about it; but the one that remonstrated 
loudest, caught by the same fascination, 
would be the very next one to venture be- 
yond prudent limits. 
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After looking down into the depths and 
rolling stones until tired, we sought out 
a spot partially sheltered from the pier- 
cing winds, and, wrapping our blankets 
closely about us, opened our lunch and ate 
ravenously. Then we chose a suitable 
spot from which to watch the sun rise, 
and sat down to wait for it. It was now 
four o’clock, and already lines of gray had 
streaked the east. The whole horizon 
gradually assumed a dim reddish hue, and 
it seemed likely that the sun would ap- 
pear at any one of half a dozen places. 
There was lively guessing as to just where 
he would come up; but we were not long 
left in doubt. By degrees the golden light 
seemed to gather in one place, and the 
glorious sun appeared in solemn state. 


“ Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund 
day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 


A more beautiful sunrise it has never 
been my lot to witness. The sublimity of 
God’s handiwork was reverently spoken 
of, and we all felt ourselves drawn nearer 
to Him who made the mountains and the 
sun. After feasting the eye on the glories 
of the sunrise until satisfied, we climbed 
to a higher point just back of us, to get a 
view of the landscape. 

My halting pen is quite inadequate to 
convey a fit impression of the scene spread 
out before us. The glad earth, just 
wakened from slumber by the sunbeams, 
was rejoicing in the new day. Look which 
way we would, as far as eye could reach, 
mountain was piled on mountain, and the 
valleys between were filled with white, 
fleecy clouds, from which the mountain 
tops protruded. Far away to the south 
stood grand Fuji, towering solitary and 
alone; while off in the west appeared the 
high Shinano range, its tops white with 
snow. The mountains nearer us, covered 
with green trees, were glistening in the 
morning sun. From our feet miles away 
down into the plain stretched the great 
wastes of lava and stone; and to crown 
all, the terrible crater at our side was con- 
tinually roaring, hissing, and sputtering, 
and shooting up its eternal columns of 
fiery smoke. A scene so beautiful, and at 
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the same time so awe-inspiring, we had 
never beheld. 

After seeing the crater by daylight we 
were able to form a much better idea of it. 
It was a vast fiery hole, about half a mile 
in width. The crater is remarkable for its 
depth. It has baffled all attempts at 
measurement; but those who have had an 
opportunity to look down its sides when 
comparatively little steam was escaping 
judge it to be several thousand feet deep, 
and perhaps as deep as the mountain is 
high above the plain. A large city could 
be tumbled into its capacious depths. 

Wishing to get a good look at the vol- 
cano from all sides, we walked around its 
full circumference. There is a large crev- 
ice on the north side where one can ap- 
proach pretty near, and from here we 
could see hundreds of feet down the per- 
pendicular cliffs. The stones were burnt 
white and red, and here and there the yel- 
low brimstone was oozing from them. As 
we were gazing into the lurid depths from 
this point, clouds of sulphurous smoke 
shot up so strong as to drive us hurriedly 
back from the edge; but as soon as the 
winds chased them away, we approached 
again. 

It was from this opening in the crater’s 
side that a vast stream of molten lava is- 
sued in the last great eruption, and ran 
down the mountain-side, instantly de- 
stroying several villages and large forests 
that were in its path. We could trace its 
course from this point, and see the great 
desert of ashes and stone still extending 
far down into the plains—a huge winding 
serpent, lying against the mountain. 

On this side of the crater are ugly fis- 
sures of unknown depth; some narrow, 
others broad and impassable. Hissing 
volumes of steam and smoke issued from 
them, whispering of the smoldering fires 
underneath the thin crust. We found one 
sheltered little nook that was quite warm, 
steam issuing into it from all sides. At 
this altitude of 8,500 feet it was very, very 
cold, and our teeth were chattering; so 
we climbed down into the littie nook and 
warmed ourselves by this natural radiator. 

Going around to the south side, we 
found a considerable plateau, extending 
back from the crater for a quarter of a 
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mile, and ending in a mighty precipice. 
Gazing out on this plateau, on the farthest 
edge of which stood two of our party, 
through the steam and smoke rising from 
the fissures in the intervening space, and 
then seeing the awful pit of fire behind, 
Doré’s illustrations of Dante’s Inferno 
were vividly recalled to mind. I wonder if 
that grand and sad Italian saw anything 
more weird and awful than this in the 
infernal regions ? 

After going all around the crater, we 
sat down on its edge, and busied ourselves 
with thoughts of it. What irresistible 
force has been here displayed ! What 
fiery messengers of death have emerged 
from this pit ! The last destructive erup- 
tion, which occurred in 1783, was one of 
the most frightful of which we have re- 
cord in the history of volcanoes. The 
guide sat down by our side and told us of 
that last eruption. 

For five years the mountain had been 
closed, and no smoke had issued from it. 
Little by little it began to burn again, and 
the smoke gradually increased until it 
reached such proportions as had never 
been seen before. The column was more 
than one hundred and fifty feet wide, and 
it shot straight up into the sky. This un- 
usual smoking continued for two days, to 
the terror of the people in the neighbor- 
ing provinces. Soon the mountain be- 
came more active. There was an ejection 
of lava and stone accompanied by a great 
noise, and then columns of living fire were 
thrown far up into the heavens. The 
whole mountain seemed to be on fire, 
burning lava and sulphur rolling down to 
its very foot. The noise was like that of a 
thousand thunders. Enormous red-hot 
rocks were vomited forth, and flew hissing 
through the air. The people deserted 
their villages, and many were killed by 
falling stones as they fled. In Karuizawa 
lava was piled to a depth of four feet, and 
half of tne town burned. The waters in 
the rivers becoming poisoned by ashes and 
cinders, all the fishes died. All vegeta- 
tion and timber in parts of two provinces 
was completely destroyed. At midday it 
suddenly became so dark the people were 
compelled to use lanterns. 

After the eruption had continued for 





two or three days, a great river of mud 
and lava issued from the crater, on the 
north side, and flowing down the moun- 
tain completely buried the vast forests 
and all the villages that were in its path. 
Hundreds of people lost their lives. The 
mud was intensely hot, and continued 
boiling and bubbling for twenty-five days. 

Forty-two villages were destroyed in 
this eruption, and a district ten miles 
square converted into a desert. The nat- 
ural baths at Kusatsu, thirty miles away, 
suddenly became so hot that all the bath- 
ers perished. 

The size of the stones thrown out is 
quite remarkable. Rocks fifty feet wide 
and one hundred long were thrown up in- 
to the air, and fell like leaves of trees. The 
largest one on record fell into a river sev- 
eral miles from the mountain, and formed 


-an island. It is two hundred and sixty- 


four feet long by one hundred and twenty. 

After the guide’s recital of these awful 
happenings the crater possessed an addi- 
tional interest for us, and we again gave 
it a good look. Then, with a long, linger- 
ing glance at the magnificent panorama 
spread out before us, we began the descent. 
One goes down rapidly, and it required 
just an hour and a half’s walking to take 
us back to the horses. 

Tired and hungry, we spread blankets 
on the ground, threw ourselves upon them, 
and ate a hearty breakfast. Then mount- 
ing our ponies, we set out on our return. 

Being in a hurry to get back, and over- 
confident as to our ability to manage the 
horses, we ran on ahead of the betto, a 
rashness for which we paid dearly. Al- 
though we tried to stay about ten yards 
apart, two of our ponies got together, and 
had a big fight. We dismounted without 
ceremony, and finally managed to separate 
them; but one pony ran away, and we 
could not catch him until the betto came 
up. After that we were content to return 
at a slower pace. 

When we finally reached Karuizawa it 
was with heavy eyes and weary limbs, but 
no one regretted the weariness or pain. 
The scenes of the morning were indelibly 
stamped on our minds, and will remain in 
memory’s picture gallery to brighten 
many a reminiscent hour in after life. 











TO THE MAN ON THE TRAIL 


A KLONDIKE CHRISTMAS 


By JACK LONDON 


6 UMP it in.” 
“But I say, Kid, isn’t that 
oing it a little too strong? 
Whisky and alcohol’s bad enough; but 
when it comes to brandy and pepper-sauce 
and—” 

“Dump it in. Who’s making this 
punch, anyway?” And Malemute Kid 
smiled benignantly through the clouds of 
steam. “ By the time you ’ve been in this 
country as long as I have, my son, and 
lived on rabbit-tracks and salmon-belly, 
you ll learn that Christmas comes only 
once per annum. And a Christmas without 
punch is sinking a hole to bedrock with 
nary a pay-streak.” 

“Stack up on that fer a high cyard,” 
approved big Jim Belden, who had come 
down from his claim on Mazy May to 
spend Christmas, and who, as every one 
knew, had been living the two months past 
on straight moose-meat. “ Hain’t fergot 
the hooch we uns made on the Tanana, 
hev yeh?” 

“Well, I guess yes. Boys, it would 
have done your hearts good to see that 
whole tribe fighting drunk—and all be- 
cause of a glorious ferment of sugar and 
sour dough. That was before your time,” 
Malemute Kid said as he turned to Stan- 
ley Prince, a young mining expert who 
had been in two years. “ No white women 
in the country then, and Mason wanted to 
get married. Ruth’s father was chief of 
the Tananas, and objected, like the rest of 
the tribe. Stiff? Why, 1 used my last 
pound of sugar; finest work in that line I 
ever did in my life. You should have seen 
the chase, down the river and across the 
portage.” 

“But the squaw?” asked Louis Savoy, 
the tall French-Canadian, becoming inter- 
ested ; for he had heard of this wild deed, 
when at Forty Mile the preceding winter. 

Then Malemute Kid, who was a born 
raconteur, told the unvarnished tale of the 
Northland Lochinvar. More than one 
rough adventurer of the North felt his 
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heart-strings draw closer, and experienced 
vague yearnings for the sunnier pastures 
of the Southland, where life promised 
something more than a barren struggle 
with cold and death. 

“We struck the Yukon just behind the 
first ice-run,” he concluded, “and the 
tribe only a quarter of an hour behind. 
But that saved us; for the second run 
broke the jam above and shut them out. 
When they finally got into Nuklukyeto, 
the whole post was ready for them. And 
as to the foregathering, ask Father Rou- 
beau here: he performed the ceremony.” 

The Jesuit took the pipe from his lips, 
but could only express his gratification 
with patriarchal smiles, while Protestant 
and Catholic vigorously applauded. 

“By gar!” ejaculated Louis Savoy, 
who seemed overcome by the romance of 
it. “La petite squaw; mon Mason brav; 
By gar!” 

Then, as the first tin cups of punch 
went round, Bettles the Unquenchable 
sprang to his feet and struck up his favor- 
ite drinking song :— 


“There ’s Henry Ward Beecher 
And Sunday-school teachers, 
All drink of the sassafras root; 
But you bet all the same, 
If it had its right name, 
It’s the juice of the forbidden fruit.” 


“O the juice of the forbidden fruit,”’ 


roared out the Bacchanalian chorus,— 


“© the juice of the forbidden fruit; 
But you bet all the same, 
If it had its right name, 
It’s the juice of the forbidden fruit.” 


Malemute Kid’s frightful concoction 
did its work; the men of the camps and 
trails unbent in its genial glow, and jest 
and song and tales of past adventure 
went round the board. Aliens from a 
dozen lands, they toasted each and all.. It 
was the Englishman, Prince, who pledged 
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To the Man 


“Uncle Sam, the precocious infant of the 
New World”; the Yankee, Bettles, who 
drank to “The Queen, God bless her”; 
and together, Savoy and Meyers, the Ger- 
man trader, clanged their cups to Alsace 
and Lorraine. 

Then Malemute Kid arose, cup in hand, 
and glanced at the greased-paper window, 
where the frost stood full three inches 
thick. “A health to the man on trail this 
night; may his grub hold out; may his 
dogs keep their legs; may his matches 
never miss fire.” 


Crack! Crack!—they heard the fa- 
miliar music of the dog-whip, the wining 
howl of the Malemutes, and the crunch 
of a sled at it drew up to the cabin. Con- 
versation languished, while they waited 
the issue expectantly. 

“An old-timer; cares for his dogs and 
then himself,” whispered Malemute Kid 
to Prince, as they listened to the snapping 
jaws and the wolfish snarls and yelps of 
pain which proclaimed to their practiced 
ears that the stranger was beating back 
their dogs while he fed his own. 

Then came the expected knock, sharp 
and confident, and the stranger entered. 
Dazzled by the light, he hesitated a mo- 
ment at the door, giving to all a chance 
for scrutiny. He was a striking person- 
age, and a most picturesque one, in his 
Arctic dress of wool and fur. Standing 
six foot two or three, with proportionate 
breadth of shoulders and depth of chest, 
his smooth-shaven face nipped by the cold 
to a gleaming pink, his long lashes and 
eyebrows white with ice, and the ear and 
neck flaps of his great wolfskin cap loosely 
raised, he seemed, of a verity, the Frost 
King, just stepped in out of the night. 
Clasped outside his Mackinaw jacket, a 


beaded belt held two large Colt’s revolv- 
ers and a hunting-knife, while he carried, 
in addition to the inevitable dog-whip, a 
smokeless rifle of the largest bore and 
latest pattern. As he came forward, for 
all his step was firm and elastic, they 
could see that fatigue bore heavily upon 
him. 

An awkward silence had fallen, but his 
hearty “ What cheer, my lads?” put them 
quickly at ease, and the next instant Male- 
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mute Kid and he had gripped hands. 
Though they had never met, each had 
heard of the other, and the recognition 
was mutual. A sweeping introduction 
and a mug of punch were forced upon him 
before he could explain his errand. 

“ How long since that basket-sled, with 
three men and eight dogs, passed?” he 
asked. 

“An even two days ahead. Are you 
after them? ” 

“Yes; my team. Run them off under 
my very nose, the cusses. I ’ve gained two 
days on them already,—pick them up on 
the next run.” 

“ Reckon they ‘ll show spunk?” asked 
Belden, in order to keep up the conversa- 
tion, for Malemute Kid already had the 
coffee-pot on and was busily frying bacon 
and moose-meat. 

The stranger significantly tapped his 
revolvers. 

“When ’d yeh leave Dawson?” 

“Twelve o’clock.” 

“Last night? ”—as a matter of course. 

“To-day.” 

A murmur of surprise passed round the 
circle. And well it might; for it was just 
midnight and seventy-five miles of rough 
river trail was not to be sneered at for a 
twelve hours’ run. 

The talk soon became impersonal, how- 
ever, harking back to the trials of child- 
hood. As the young stranger ate of the rude 
fare, Malemute Kid attentively studied his 
face. Nor was he long in deciding that it 
was fair, honest, and open, and that he 
liked it. Still youthful, the lines had 
been firmly traced by toil and hardship. 
Though genial in conversation, and mild 
when at rest, the blue eyes gave promise 
of the hard steel-glitter which comes when 
called into action, especially against odds. 
The heavy jaw and square-cut chin dem- 
onstrated rugged pertinacity and indom- 
itability of purpose. Nor, though the 
attributes of the lion were there, was there 
wanting the certain softness, the hint of 
womanliness, which bespoke an emotional 
nature—one which could feel, and feel 
deeply. 

“So thet ’s how me an’ the ol’ woman 
got spliced,” said Belden, concluding the 
exciting tale of his courtship. “‘ Here 










































we be, dad,’ sez she. ‘An’ may yeh be 
damned,’ sez he to her, an’ then to me, 
‘Jim, yeh—yeh git outen them good duds 
o’ yourn; I want a right peart slice o’ thet 
forty acre ploughed *fore dinner.’ An’ 
then he turns on her an’ sez, ‘ An’ yeh, 
Sal; yeh sail inter them dishes.’ An’ then 
he sort o’ sniffled an’ kissed her. An’ I 
was thet happy,—but he seen me an’ roars 
out, ‘Yeh, Jim!’ An’ yeh bet I dusted 
fer the barn.” 

“ Any kids waiting for you back in the 
States?” asked the stranger. 

“Nope; Sal died *fore any come. 
Thet ’s why I’m here.” Belden abstract- 
edly began to light his pipe, which had 
failed to go out, and then brightened up 
with, “How “bout yerself, stranger,— 
married man?” 

For reply, he opened his watch, slipped 
it from the thong which served for a 
chain, and passed it over. Belden pricked 
up the slush-lamp, surveyed the inside of 
the casecritically,and swearing admiringly 
to himself, handed it over to Louis Savoy. 
With numerous “By gars!” he finally 
surrendered it to Prince, and they noticed 
that his hands trembled and his eyes took 
on a peculiar softness. And so it passed 
from horny hand to horny hand—the 
pasted photograph of a woman, the cling- 
ing kind that such men fancy, with a babe 
at the breast. Those who had not yet seen 
the wonder were keen with curiosity ; those 
who had, became silent and retrospective. 
They could face the pinch of famine, the 
grip of scurvy, or the quick death by field 
or flood; but the pictured semblance of a 
stranger woman and child made women 
and children of them all. 

“ Never have seen the youngster yet,— 
he’s a boy, she says, and two years old,” 
said the stranger as he received the treas- 
ure back. A lingering moment he gazed 
upon it, then snapped the case and turned 
away, but not quick enough to hide the 
restrained rush of tears. 

Malemute Kid led him to a bunk and 
bade him turn in. 

“Call me at four, sharp. Don’t fail 
me,” were his last words, and a moment 
later he was breathing in the heaviness of 
exhausted sleep. 

“By Jove, he’s a plucky chap,” com- 
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mented Prince. “Three hours’ sleep 
after seventy-five miles with the dogs, and 
then the trail again. Who is he, Kid?” 

“ Jack Westondale. Been in going on 
three years, with nothing but the name of 
working like a horse, and any amount of 
bad luck to his credit. I never knew him, 
but Sitka Charley told me about him.” 

“Tt seems hard that a man with a sweet 
young wife like his should be putting in 
his years in this God-forsaken hole, where 
every year counts two on the outside.” 

“The trouble with him is clean grit 
and stubbornness. He’s cleaned up twice 
with a stake, but lost it both times.” 

Here the conversation was broken off 
by an uproar from Bettles, for the effect 
had begun to wear away. And soon the 
bleak years of monotonous grub and dead- 
ening toil were being forgotten in rough 
merriment. Malemute Kid alone seemed 
unable to lose himself, and cast many an 
anxious look at his watch. Once he put 
on his mittens and beaver-skin cap, and 
leaving the cabin, fell to rummaging about 
in the cache. 

Nor could he wait the hour designated ; 
for he was fifteen minutes ahead of time 
in rousing his guest. The young giant 
had stiffened badly, and brisk rubbing 
was necessary to bring him to his feet. 
He tottered painfully out of the cabin, to 
find his dogs harnessed and everything 
ready for the start. The company wished 
him good luck and a short chase, while 
Father Roubeau, hurriedly blessing him, 
led the stampede for the cabin; and small 
wonder, for it is not good to face seventy- 
four degrees below zero with naked ears 
and hands. 

Malemute Kid saw him to the main 
trail, and there, gripping his hand 
heartily, gave him advice. 

“You ’ll find a hundred pounds of sal- 
mon-eggs on the sled,” he said. “The 
dogs will go as far on that as with one 
hundred and fifty of fish, and you can’t 
get dog-food at Pelly, as you probably ex- 
pected.” The stranger started, and his 
eyes flashed, but he did not interrupt. 
“You can’t get an ounce of food for dog 
or man till you reach Five Fingers, and 
that ’s a stiff two hundred miles. Watch 
out for open water on the Thirty Mile 
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River, and be sure you take the big cut-off 
above Le Barge.” 

“How did you know it? Surely the 
news can’t be ahead of me already? ” 

“T don’t know it; and what ’s more, I 
don’t want to know it. But you never 
owned that team you’re chasing. Sitia 
Charley sold it to them last spring. But 
he sized you up to me as square once, and 
I believe him. I’ve seen your face; I like 
it. And I ’ve seen—why, damn you, hit 
the high places for salt water and that 
wife of yours, and—” Here the Kid un- 
mittened and jerked out his sack. 

“No; I don’t need it,” and the tears 
froze on his cheeks as he convulsively 
gripped Malemute Kid’s hand. 

“Then don’t spare the dogs; cut them 
out of the traces as fast as they drop; buy 
them, and think they ’re cheap at ten dol- 
lars a pound. You can get them at Five 
Fingers, Little Salmon, and the Hootalin- 

ua.” 

“And watch out for wet feet,” was his 
parting advice. “ Keep a-traveling up to 
twenty-five, but if it gets below that, build 
a fire and change your socks.” 


Fifteen minutes had barely elapsed, 
when the jingle of bells announced new 
arrivals. The door opened, and a mounted 
policeman of the Northwest Territory en- 
tered, followed by two half-breed dog- 
drivers. Like Westondale, they were heav- 
ily armed and showed signs of fatigue. 
The half-breeds had been born to the trail, 
and bore it easily; but the young police- 
man was badly exhausted. Still the 
dogged obstinacy of his race held him to 
the pace he had set, and would hold him 
till he dropped in his tracks. 

“When did Westondale pull out?” he 
asked. “ He stopped here, didn’t he?” 
This was supererogatory, for the tracks 
told their own tale too well. 

Malemute Kid had caught Belden’s eye, 
and he, scenting the wind, replied evasive- 
ly, “ A right peart while back.” 

“Come, my man; speak up,” he ad- 
monished. 

“Yeh seem to want him right smart. 
Hez he ben gittin’ cantankerous down 
Dawson way?” 

“ Held up Harry McFarland’s for forty 
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thousand ; exchanged it at the A. C. store 
for a check on Seattle; and who’s to stop 
the cashing of it if we don’t overtake 
him? When did he pull out?” 

Every eye suppressed its excitement, for 
Malemute Kid had given the cue, and the 
young officer encountered wooden faces on 
every hand. 

Striding over to Prince, he put the ques- 
tion to him. Though it hurt him, gazing 
into the frank, earnest face of his fellow- 
countryman, he replied inconsequentially 
on the state of the trail. 

Then he espied Father Roubeau, who 
could not lie. “A quarter of an hour 
ago,” he answered; “but he had four 
hours’ rest for himself and dogs.” 

“Fifteen minutes’ start, and he’s 
fresh! My God!” The poor fellow stag- 
gered back, half-fainting from exhaus- 
tion and disappointment, murmuring 
something about the run from Dawson 
in ten hours and the dogs being played 
out. 

Malemute Kid forced a mug of punch 
upon him; then he turned for the door, or- 
dering the dog-drivers to follow. But the 
warmth and promise of rest was too 
tempting, and they objected strenuously, 
The Kid was conversant with their French 
patois, and followed it anxiously. 

They swore that the dogs were gone up; 
that Siwash and Babette would have to be 
shot before the first mile was covered; 
that the rest were almost as bad; and 
that it would be better for all hands to 
rest up. 

“Lend me five dogs,” he asked, turning 
to Malemute Kid. 

But the Kid shook his head. 

“TJ ll sign a check on Captain Constan- 
tine for five thousand,—here’s my pa- 
pers,—I’m authorized to draw at my own 
discretion.” 

Again the silent refusal. 

“Then I’ll requisition them in the 
name of the Queen.” 

Smiling incredulously, the Kid glanced 
at his well-stocked arsenal, and the Eng- 
lishman, realizing his impotency, turned 
for the door. But the dog-drivers still ob- 
jecting, he whirled upon them fiercely, 
calling them women and curs. The swart 
face of the older half-breed flushed an- 
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grily, as he drew himself up and promised 
in good, round terms that he would travel 
his leader off his legs, and would then be 
delighted to plant him in the snow. 

The young officer, and it required his 
whole will, walked steadily to the door, 
exhibiting a freshness he did not possess. 
But they all knew and appreciated his 
proud effort ; nor could he veil the twinges 
of agony that shot across his face. Cov- 
ered with frost, the dogs were curled up in 
the snow, and it was almost impossible to 
get them to their feet. The poor brutes 
whined under the stinging lash, for the 
dog-drivers were angry and cruel; nor till 
Babette, the leader, was cut from the 
traces, could they break out the sled and 
get under way. 

“ A dirty scoundrel and a liar!” “ By 
gar! him no good!” “A_ thief!” 
“ Worse than an Indian!” It was evident 
that they were angry—first, at the way 
they had been deceived; and second, at 
the outraged ethics of the Northland, 
where honesty, above all, was man’s prime 
jewel. “An’ we gave the.cuss a hand, after 
knowin’ what he’d did.” All eyes were 
turned accusingly upon Malemute Kid, 
who rose from the corner where he had 
been making Babette comfortable, and 
silently emptied the bow] for a final round 
of punch. 
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“It’s a cold night, boys,—a bitter cold 
night,” was the irrelevant commencement 
of his defense. “ You ’ve all traveled trail, 
and know what that stands for. Don’t 
jump a dog when he’s down. You’ve 
only heard one side. A whiter man than 
Jack Westondale never ate from the same 
pot nor stretched blanket with you or me. 
Last fall he gave his whole clean-up, forty 
thousand, to Joe Castrell, to buy in on 
Dominion. ‘To-day he ’d be a millionaire. 
But while he stayed behind at Circle City, 
taking care of his partner with the scurvy, 
what does Castrell do? Goes into Mc- 
Farland’s, jumps the limit, and drops the 
whole sack. Found him dead in the snow 
the next day. And poor Jack laying his 
plans to go out this winter to his wife and 
the boy he’s never seen. Well, he’s gone 
out; and what are you going to do about 
it?” 

The Kid glanced round the circle of his 
judges, noted the softening of their faces, 
then raised his mug aloft. “So a health 
to the man on trail this night; may his 
grub hold out; may his dogs keep their 
legs; may his matches never miss fire. 
God prosper him; good luck go with him; 
and—” 

“Confusion to the Mounted Police!” 
interpolated Bettles, to the crash of the 
empty cups. 


A LOVER’S SONG 


VER the hills and far away, 
Where the sun sinks at close of day, 


There ’s where my thoughts are flying; 
As I gaze, I seem to see a face, 
And my heart pursues my thoughts apace, 
While the sunset glow is dying. 


Over the hills and far away 
I will journey myself some day,— 
I will match the birds in flying; 
I wiil find my sweetheart true to me, 
And glad, ah glad, will our greeting be, 
With a gladness that knows no dying. 


Elizabeth Harman. 




















DAVY: A STORY OF A 


‘*GRINGITO ” 


By HENRY S. BROOKS 


AVY was a small boy,—about seven, 
I think,—when we first became 
acquainted at the Hotel Interna- 
cional, Mazatlan. His father, Colonel 
Bowman, was superintendent of mines 
in the interior. Davy was staying with his 
mother on the coast for a change. Occa- 
sionally his father would run down for a 
. few days, always exceptionally happy days 
for the boy. 

I was rooming with a friend at the In- 
ternacional for a short time. We were 
sitting in the upper corridor one morning, 
trying to keep cool, when Davy came out 
of his mother’s room, his face shining 
with soap and good-humor, his clothes 
carefully brushed, a broad white collar, 
with a frill, turned over his jacket. He 
directed his steps to us without the slight- 
est hesitation or distrust, and addressing 
me with engaging frankness, said, “My 
name is Davy; what is yours? ” 

“This gentleman is Seior Don Eugenio 
de Tompkins, Davy,” I answered. “I am 
Senor Don Enrique de Brooks. We place 
ourselves, our house and family at your 
disposal.” 

By this time Davy had both his hands 
in mine, and was looking quizzically, but 
confidingly, into my face. A moment later 
he was on my knee, and I caught a glimpse 
of a pretty young mother peeping at us 
approvingly through a partially opened 

oor. 

“Where do you come from? ” he asked, 
ignoring the flourish of my introduction. 

“Tam from San Francisco. My friend 
is from New York. Where are you 
from?” 

“ Papa’s from Ohio. Grandma lives at 
High Bluffs. That’s the beautifulest 
place in the world.” 

“Oh, Davy! you don’t mean that. 
Prettier than this? Look at those beauti- 
ful palms, and the painted houses.” 

“And the donkey-carts, and the little 
long-eared burros carrying ollas,” said my 
friend. 

“They have no palms, and they don’t 
paint the houses at High Bluffs, and they 
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have no donkeys and ollas. It cannot pos- 
sibly be more beautiful than this,” I 
added. 

“ Yes it is,” said Davy with undisturbed 
conviction. “They have horses—great 
big horses—and cows, and oxes—heaps of 
’em ! 9 

“ But no donkeys,” said Eugene. “ Own 
up, now, Davy,—no donkeys. How can 
High Bluffs be beautiful—how can any 
place be beautiful without donkeys? ” 

“ And the red tiles, Davy! They have 
no red tiles at High Bluffs! ” 

Davy took it all semi-seriously, looking 
from one to the other of us. Probably this 
was the first time in his experience that 
the beauty or merits of High Bluffs had 
been challenged, and Davy was loyal. 

“There are big trees at High Bluffs,” 
he said confidently, “and springs, and 
rivers, and boats, and ships, and lots of 
things.” 

“T don’t care, Davy,” said Eugene. 
“ High Bluffs cannot be beautiful without 
palms and donkeys, that is certain. It 
must be Grandma who is beautiful! ” 

“Ts Grandma beautiful, Davy?” I 
asked. 

“Grandma is good,” said the boy posi- 
tively. “ Grandma knows everything. She 
makes cookies, and apple-pies, and pre- 
serves, and custards——Grandma knows 
lots!” 

At this moment Davy’s father appeared 
in the patio below with a miniature bicy- 
cle, which the boy was learning to ride. He 
had received several lessons, and had been 
promised that if he could ride a few times 
around the patio without falling he should 
be permitted to ride in the little plaza in 
the afternoon, after the heat of the day. 
We had progressed so rapidly in Davy’s 
affections that he insisted upon our accom- 
panying him; so, each of us taking a hand, 
we descended. Eugene lifted him on to 
his wheel, and under the stimulus of his 
father’s promise he pedaled around in 
fine style. He was all pluck and go, 
and held himself like a miniature drum- 
major. 
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This was, I believe, the first wheel that 
had appeared in Mazatlan,—that is, the 
first bicycle ; there were a few toy tricycles, 
—and the novelty of so young a child rid- 
ing attracted the guests of the house, who 
encouraged Davy greatly by their ap- 
plause. 

In the afternoon we walked over to the 
Alameda, where we found Davy just pre- 
paring for his ride. He no sooner saw 
us than he ran, with both hands extended, 
exclaiming, “ Here come my sure enough 
friends ! ” 

“ Sure enough ” they were, Davy, from 
that time forward. May all our friends 
be as loyal and lovable as you, little son of 
mine! 

Eugene lifted him to the saddle again, 
and he pedaled away in fine style. He had 
made a few turns around the little plaza 
when the Mexican children began to troop 
in,—children of the better class, for the 
neighborhood is good. It was amusing to 
see their gravity and decorum. They 
seated themselves upon the benches, in a 
row, like spectators at a theatrical per- 
formance; all greatly entertained, serious 
and observant, looking upon Davy as a 
miniature hero. And Davy, appreciating 
the situation, that he was upholding the 
honor of his country, did his best. There 
was nothing of the scorcher about Davy. 
He sat erect and dignified, but the little 
knickerbockers twinkled like the spokes in 
a carriage-wheel, as he pedaled for all he 
was worth. 

There was a pretty, interesting-looking 
Mexican girl standing near, about Davy’s 
age. Drawing her toward me, I said, 
“ Little daughter, what do you think of all 
this?” 

“T think the Gringito is very brave,” 
she exclaimed. 

“ And very agile. 

“ Si, senor.” 

“Would you like to ride a bicycle?” 

“Si, senor,”’—with hesitation,—*“ but 
bicycles are not for girls. I might fall and 
be injured.” 

“Would you like to talk to the Grin- 
gito?” 

“ Si, sefior,” she replied readily, without 
suggestion of bashfulness. 

“What is your name?” 


No?” 
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* Lolita Sanchez, sehor, who holds her- 
self at your service.” 

I called our hero when he dismounted. 
saying, “ Davy, here is a little friend, 
Lolita Sanchez, who would like to talk 
to you.” 

Davy marched up, and they shook 
hands—Lolita supremely _ self-possessed 
and gracious, Davy with an air of indif- 
ference, as a rather unmanly display of 
weakness. Meanwhile the rest of the chil- 
dren had gathered around him, some ex- 
amining with admiration the glittering 
wheel, others studying Davy with earnest 
attention. 

“Will the Gringito ride again?” said 
Lolita. 

Davy, nothing loth, was once more as- 
sisted to mount. 

On our return to the hotel, Davy placed 
himself in the hands of his “ sure enough 
friends,” his father trundling the wheel 
in advance. 

A few days later, an officious policeman 
arrested the little fellow for riding on the 
pavement of the Alameda, and marched 
him, wheel and all, to the guzgado. We 
were not with Davy on that memorable 
occasion; but we were not far away, and 
soon learned of it from the indignant Mex- 
ican children. 

We hurried to the courthouse, and there 
found Davy in the hands of the wise, good- 
natured alcalde. He was seated on a chair 
beside that functionary, talking to him 
confidingly. They were making great ef- 
forts to understand each other, with some 
success, it appeared, for there could be no 
doubt that an excellent understanding 
had been reached. 

Davy was artlessly describing the beau- 
ties of High Bluffs, and the remarkable 
accomplishments of Grandma, when we 
arrived. Some of the idiomatic terms 
used by Davy in relation to Grandma’s 
cooking had overtopped his Honor’s rather 
elementary knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. Davy was coming on wonderfully 
well with his Spanish; but he had stum- 
bled over the translation of “cookies,” also, 
I think, “ apple-sauce,” and a favorite do- 
mestic candy made of molasses. 

We were indebted to Davy’s introduc- 
tion for a very pleasant interview with the 
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genial alcalde, who did us the honor to 
accompany us to the Alameda, where with 
his own hands he mounted Davy on his 
wheel, with the assurance that the side- 
walks of Mazatlan, north, south, east, and 
west, were at his disposition, and that they 
should even be extended if necessary to 
his enjoyment. 


II. 


A FEW years later I again saw Davy. 
He wasspending his vacation at his father’s 
hacienda,—as the mining settlements are 
termed in Mexico. This was a boy’s para- 
dise, all sorts of industries in full opera- 
tion. He was on terms of confidential in- 
timacy, I found, with the chiefs of all the 
shops, with the store-keepers, the team- 
sters, and even with the captain of the 
company’s schooner, trading in the gulf. 
He had the sweetest smile I ever saw. I 
used to fish for that smile, and I observed 
that the crankiest man about the camp 
would soften under its influence. 

But Davy was now a difficult bird to 
catch or retain. He had a native pony, 
swift as the wind, as devoted to him as the 
rest of his admirers. No one was permit- 
ted to mount that pony but Davy, a fact 
as well known to the cunning little animal 
as to the rest of the camp. No slight por- 
tion of the boy’s popularity was shared by 
“Dandy.” The men would tempt him 
with panocha (crude sugar), of which he 
was extremely fond, or quite as often he 
would coax for it, and give thanks in the 
prettiest manner possible, nestling his 
head under one’s arm or rubbing his soft, 
velvet nose against one’s hand. 

Davy’s favorite occupation was to ac- 
company the conductas in charge of the 
treasure and return with the silver coin 
for the pay-rolls. Mounted on Dandy, 
he would ride from team to team in turn, 
exhilarated by the spice of danger and ad- 
venture. 

The chief teamster was a handsome 
fair-haired Georgian, with a fine tawny- 
yellow beard reaching to his breast; he 
had served in the Southern army under 
Stuart. Another had been a Federal 
trooper under Sheridan. One, a French- 
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man, was a deserter from the famous 
Chasseurs d’Afrique. These men all drove 
“ single line ” from the saddle on the nigh 
wheel-horse or mule, fourteen or sixteen 
fine animals to each team. The guards, 
mounted on good stout horses, carried 
repeating carbines and a brace of army 
holster Colts. They rode, two accompany- 
ing each team, or sometimes, if danger 
were suspected, in advance. 

To drive Bill the Georgian’s team, sin- 
gle-line, was the height of Davy’s ambi- 
tion. Needless to say, he was sometimes 
permitted to do so; already he could crack 
the blacksnake whip with the best of them. 

To camp out at night was better than 
any picnic, as I happen to know, having 
camped with them more than once, and 
heard the best stories of all the teamsters, 
told at Dayy’s special request, he watching 
my face intently by the soft southern 
moonlight to augment his enjoyment of 
the dramatic situations, which he knew by 
heart, and which were certainly thrilling 
in the extreme, all of us meanwhile fishing 
slyly for that smile, when the lighter vein 
of the narrative permitted. 

It was a red-letter day for Davy when 
he was permitted to make a voyage around 
the gulf on the schooner with his bosom 
friend, Captain Jolly. He was to sail to 
Altate, Topolovampo, and La Paz, for a 
cargo of beans, corn, lard, and panocha. 
Evidently the Captain had looked forward 
to this occasion as eagerly as the boy; for 
no sooner had Davy stepped aboard than 
he was rigged in a neat sailor’s jacket and 
a cap with gold band, secretly ordered for 
the occasion. Three days and’ Davy could 
be intrusted with the wheel, under occa- 
sional supervision. To quote the Captain, 
“ He took to the sea like a duck to water.” 

Doubtless the boy heard many remarka- 
ble yarns on that occasion also, for Captain 
Jolly was not a man to neglect his oppor- 
tunities. Davy returned with the most ex- 
alted convictions in regard to the Cap- 
tain’s seamanship, and ever after had 
him enrolled on his list of naval heroes, 
with Paul Jones, Decatur, Farragut, and 
the rest. It was this whole-souled belief 
in his friends that formed one of the great- 
est charms of the boy’s character, causing 
all to become so devoted to him. It would 
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have been almost as dangerous to question 
Captain Jolly’s seamanship or Georgia 
Bill’s skill as a teamster, as, in the earlier 
days, to have disparaged High Bluffs, or 
the merits of Grandma’s cooking. One 
might go a certain length in jest, but woe 
to the infidel who should venture to dis- 
place from its pinnacle one of Davy’s 
ideals. 

The captains of the mines were Cornish- 
men, as were also the timber-men, night 
and day foremen, and track-layers; a 
manly, honest, clannish set, looking upon 
themselves as the salt of creation, with a 
fine contempt for all outsiders. Mexicans 
they tolerated despite their inferiority, con- 
siderately recognizing that they inherited 
the land, owing to an unwise dispensation 
of Providence, whose decree they were not 
prepared to dispute. Davy they cherished 
as if he belonged to them, his only demerit 
being that he was not from Cornwall. But 
Davy reproved their narrowness whenever 
it came in contact with his prepossessions 
with unsparing frankness, and strange to 
say, the strong-headed Cornishmen sub- 
mitted to his reproofs and conformed 
themselves to his standards,—or good- 
naturedly strove to do so. From Davy’s 
lips they would listen to praise of their 
“ dearest foes.” He was very fond of the 
Mexicans, and they were greatly attached 
to him—touchingly so. The women and 
children would call after him in loving 
tones as he passed, “ Ah, que Davy! Que 
muchachito! God protect thee, Davy.” 
The president of the Ayuntamiento ad- 
dressed him always as “ Hijito mio” (my 
little son), and really felt toward him the 
affection of a parent; perhaps in part be- 
cause Davy was reverent to all authority, 
but mainly because he instinctively recog- 
nized the cosmopolitanism and breadth 
of the loyal heart betrayed in that sweet 
smile, which they all loved so well. 

It was Davy’s pet ambition, secretly con- 
fided to me, although but imperfectly con- 
cealed from others, to engage in combat 
in defense of the treasure-team. I believe 
he had carefully planned every conceivable 
method of attack and defense, in which 
he and Dandy were of course to perform 
heroic actions. His mother and father 


had other views for him, however, and it 
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is not probable that he would have been 
permitted to accompany the conducta in 
time of danger. But Davy was burning to 
distinguished himself, and he finally suc- 
ceeded in doing so to some purpose with- 
out waiting for anybody’s permission. 


Until quite recently the American min- 
ers on the frontiers of Mexico had a pretty 
rough time of it. It is dangerous to be in 
possession of gold and silver treasure in 
an unsettled community where great pov- 
erty prevails. Hence the strongly guarded 
conductas. But there came a time of 
political strife when the arms, horses, 
mules, and general resources, of the 
Americans also formed an irresistible 
temptation to one of the ambitious Indian 
chiefs who had “ pronounced ” in opposi- 
tion to the government. Being an Indian, 
he moved with remarkable secrecy and 
celerity, and before the little mining com- 
munity was aware of any danger he was 
advancing upon the hacienda with the 
fell intent of sacking it and wiping it out 
of existence. The chief’s force was so large, 
two thousand five hundred men, that pro- 
longed resistance was impossible. Every 
hacienda of the kind on the frontier is 
surrounded by a high wall and rudely for- 
tified. By calling in the miners, the place 
might possibly be defended for a week or 
ten days at the outside. Then it must fall, 
unless assistance could be received from 
Mazatlan. 

But how to communicate with the city, 
when Osio’s men were already guarding 
every avenue of egress? In this emergency 
the superintendent called for a volunteer 
or volunteers. It was truly a forlorn hope, 
for the character of the Indan chief was 
known to be merciless. He would certain- 
ly put to death any one arrested in the 
effort to secure assistance. 

While the officers were still consulting, 
Georgia Bill came in with his team. He 
had been stopped on the road by Osio’s 
men, but permitted to proceed, after the 
Indians had helped themselves to as much 
of his freight as suited them. He report- 
ed meeting Davy on the road, a mile only 
from the point where he had been inter- 
cepted. Davy informed him that he was 
on the way to Mazatlan to procure assist- 
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ance ; that he had left the hacienda secret- 
ly, knowing that he would not be permit- 
ted to make the journey; that he was fully 
determined to succeed; and that “ nobody 
need worry about him.” All the Geor- 
gian’s efforts to prevail upon him to re- 
turn had proved unavailing,—he had even 
broken off the interview suddenly and rid- 
den away at a great pace, fearing that his 
friend might seek to detain him. 

When this news was announced conster- 
nation was depicted on every face. Several 
of the men were ready enough to follow 
him, but the superintendent refused per- 
mission. 

“That would be of no use,” he said, 
sensibly enough. “ He is quicker than any 
of you. If he gets through their lines it 
would be of no use to overtake him, and 
if they capture him he is only a boy, and 
for shame’s sake they would scarcely mal- 
treat him. If any one can get through, he 
can. Of course, I would never have per- 
mitted him to go; he knows that very well. 
He is burning to win his spurs, and noth- 
ing could have prevented him from mak- 
ing a break sooner or later.” 

That was the father’s view of it, but the 
pretty young mother cried aloud: “0, 
my Davy! O, my Davy! I shall never, 
never see you again.” 


III. 


DOUBTLESS the father was right ; the 
boy had a better chance of getting through 
than any one. He knew every foot of the 
country, and every one living in the vicin- 
ity. No one could have been found to be- 
tray him, man, woman, or child; on the 
contrary, they would conceal or protect 
him if possible. But.the enemies were In- 
dians, subtle and alert. There was not 
a road or trail unguarded, and they could 
follow the track of a rabbit through the 
dense spiny undergrowth. 

Davy knew all this as well as anybody. 
He had not formed any definite plan, but 
had resolved to consult an old Mexican 
Indian whom he knew, who in all prob- 
ability would be informed as to the exact 
location of Osio and his party and the best 
means of avoiding them. He had made 
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some slight preparations for the journey 
by stuffing his saddle-bags full of provis- 
ions; these he carried behind his saddle. 
In front he had his holsters, carrying a 
pair of very small pistols, the gift of his 
admirer, Georgia Bill. 

To his dismay his Mexican ini 
friend was absent, and a brief examination 
of the premises rendered it certain that he 
had not occupied his cabin for several 
days. That was a serious blow to his pros- 
pects of success. In his disappointment, 
without pausing to reflect, he allowed 
Dandy to pick his own way amid the half- 
blind trails which led from the hut, and 
shortly found himself on a comparatively 
well-beaten path leading toward the main 
road. Five minutes later he was sur- 
rounded and a prisoner. Doubtless his 
extreme youth protected him from mal- 
treatment, but when he pleaded to be per- 
mitted to continue his journey his cap- 
tors were deaf alike to entreaty or expos- 


tulation. They would take him to “the 
General,” they said; “words were use- 
less.” 


When the party reached headquarters, 
the “army” had just encamped for the 
night. “General” Osio, and two or three 
of his officers were sitting in a rude hut 
of brush, the remnant probably of some 
charcoal-burner’s camp. When Davy was 
brought to his presence he looked at him 
in surprise, glanced at Dandy, and noting 
the saddle-bags and pistol-holsters, caused 
the weapons to be brought for his inspec- 
tion and examined them with evident 
amusement, much to Davy’s mortification. 
Then he exclaimed abruptly: “ Who art 
thou, boy? ” 

“T am Davy Bowman.” 

“Ah! Son of Colonel Bowman of the 
Hacienda de los Toros?” 

“Si, sefior.” 

By this time several of the officers had 
approached. They also examined the pis- 
tols with some merriment, causing Davy’s 
face to become very red with suppressed 
indignation, but at the announcement of 
his name all immediately became serious. 

“So, thou art the son of the superin- 
tendent! ” said the General, after a pause. 

“ Si, sefior.” 

“ Where art thou going?” 
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“To Mazatlan.” 

“To Mazatlan! That is a long journey. 
On what business ? ” 

“ T have no business.” 

“No! Who sent thee?” 

*“ No one.” 

“No business, and no one sent thee! 
Be thou careful, Davy. Is that thy state- 
ment? ” 

“Si, senor.” 

“ Ciprianio, bring me the boy’s saddle- 
bags. Now, if thou hast told me a false- 
hood,” the General said in an undertone 
of menace, “ it will be bad for thee.” 

All awaited the opening of the saddle- 
bags with curiosity. Some, Davy thought, 
even with sympathetic anxiety. The Gen- 
eral was evidently disappointed at the re- 
sult, for he said sharply to Ciprianio, his 
servant, “ Search him.” 

Davy was searched very thoroughly, but 
not otherwise roughly handled. The offi- 
cers were puzzled and most of them dis- 
armed by the absence of incriminating 
correspondence, and the boy’s apparent 
innocence. 

“To whom art thou going in Mazat- 
lan?” the General resumed. 

“To the agent of the company.” 

“ What business hast thou with him?” 

“T live with the agent when I am in 
Mazatlan alone. When my parents are 
with me, we go to the hotel.” 

“Hast thou any message for 
agent ? ” 

“ No, senor, I left the hacienda without 
my father’s knowledge.” 

“ Intending to go to Mazatlan? ” 

* Si, sefior.” 

“T do not believe thee. Thou art lying.” 

“T am telling the truth,” said Davy 
firmly, his face flushing with indignation. 

“Dost thou assert that thy father sends 
no message ? ” 

“None, sefor. How could he when I 
left without his knowledge? ” 

“What made thee start so unexpect- 
edly?” 

“T wanted to go,” said Davy simply. 

“ Did no one tell thee we were approach- 
ing?” 

“ Si, sefor, we heard rumors.” 

“ And thy parents were willing thou 
shouldst come? ” 


the 
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“ Senor, they did not know I was com- 
ing.” 

The General was puzzled. There was 
no hesitation in the boy’s answers, and 
truth was written on every line of his 
face. At length he told Ciprianio to take 
Davy aside while he consulted with his 
ofticers. Davy was not taken out of sight, 
and only just out of hearing. He kept his 
eyes open and his wits alert. 

“T do not place faith in the boy,” said 
the General. “ What think you, sefores ?” 

“ He is too young to have been sent with 
a message,” said Colonel Pedro Marquez. 

“It is just a boy’s restless whim,” said 
Lieutenant Pedro Arce. “These Ameri- 
can boys want to see and know everything. 
They go where they please and manifest 
little respect for their parents.” 

“The mother—the mother would never 
permit that child to be sent with dis- 
patches or a verbal message,” said one, a 
married man, with children of his own. 

“Tf he had either, he would have feared 
to meet us, and would have taken to the 
brush,” said another. 

“ He has no dispatches,” said the Gen- 
eral, “but he has a message of impor- 
tance, of that I am convinced. In any 
event we cannot let him go toward Mazat- 
lan. We must keep him with us. He 
appears innocent enough, but he is in real- 
ity very cunning. If he speaks the truth 
it is with a great deal of reserve. Bring 
up the boy, Ciprianio.” 


When Davy was again brought before 
him, he said in a pleasant, careless way, 
“ Now, Davy, tell me thy father’s message 
to the agent, and thou canst go on to Ma- 
zatlan.” 

“ Senior, my father sent no message. I 
have spoken the truth.” 

“Thou art very cunning, Davy, not- 
withstanding thy assumed innocence. In- 
form me of that message or I will have 
thee tied up by the thumbs until thou art 
willing to communicate it.” 

Davy turned pale at this threat, but he 
replied manfully: “Sefor, I am only a 
boy, but I have been taught that it is a 
disgrace to lie. If I had a message I would 
have told you that I had, but I would 
never have betrayed it, though you tied me 
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by the thumbs and hacked me with your 
machetes.” 

At this the staff applauded—one of 
them even exclaiming, “Bien dicho, 
Davy!” 

That only made the General angrier. 
Calling one of his orderlies, he said curt- 
ly: “Take charge of this boy until the 
morning and see to it that he does not 
get away! In the morning, Davy, I will 
have that message, if I have to tear it 
out of thee bit by bit; so think it over, and 
see to it that thou art not as obstinate 
when I again send for thee.” 

The orderly was afoot. He led Davy 
through the camp to the rear of the com- 
mand, the boy leading Dandy by the 
bridle. 'They crossed the high road to- 
ward another cluster of charcoal-burners’ 
huts, in the vicinity of which the troop 
was encamped. Just as the orderly turned 
to leave the road Davy sprang on to Dandy 


without touching his feet to the stirrups, 
and leaning forward and sideways, so as to 
expose himself as little as possible, he shot, 
swift as an arrow, into the gathering dark- 
ness. 

The surprised orderly emptied his re- 
volver with vicious intent, but the bullets 
went wide, and although a party was start- 
ed immediately in pursuit, there were few 
animals that could have overtaken Dandy 
on the high road to Mazatlan, and the 
darkness also favoring him, Davy was soon 
safe from pursuit. 

When Davy returned in company with 
General Martinez, who made forced 
marches to the relief of the hacienda, 
Colonel Bowman was too proud to shed 
any tears, but the pretty young mother 
wept long, in secret, over the restored ad- 
venturer, even while guns and rockets 
were triumphantly proclaiming his suc- 


cess. 














THOUGHT 


OW far does thought reach? To the outermost star 
On the faintest verge of the sunset’s gleam, 
Beyond the depth of the things that are, 
To the heart of the things that seem. 


And what is its essence? The throb of the star, 
The red and gold of the sunset’s gleam, 

The ebb and the flow of the things that are 
From the heart of the things that seem. 


Martha Trent Tyler. 











TITIAN’S DREAM MADONNA 


By MARY BELL 


4“ OUR eyes are full of dreams, fair 

lady. Do not forget I paint you 

as a queen.” The young Titian 

left his canvas and went toward his model. 

“JT am not queen,” she said; “ but only 

a woman. Ill try to remember, though. 
You wish my head raised thus? ” 

“So his Excellency, the Duke, would 
wish it. Were you my betrothed, and I 
could paint you as I would,—you should 
bend your head as mothers do, and hold 
within your arms the Child of Beth- 
lehem.” 

“You would paint me as Madonna? ” 

“For the altar of the Church of the 
Frari,” Titian said, returning not to his 
easel, though he had drawn her drapery 
into perfect folds. 

Lucia, betrothed of Alfonso, Duke of 
Ferrara, lifted the jeweled coronet from 
her head. 

“Tf you will think me fairer, I would 
rather wear the nimbus on the altar of the 
Church of the Frari,” she said softly. 

He took the coronet from her hand and 
gently replaced it. 

“The Duke has been most kind to me. 
I must do his will. He thinks of you as 
a being of majesty, ruling in his palace, 
and wishes you painted so.” 

“Do you not think men of high rank 
should marry women of that same rank, 
Titian?” she said. 

He was seated before his work again. 
He did not reply for a moment; then lift- 
ing his eyes and resting them full upon 
her, he answered :— 

“ Beauty is a kingdom of itself. You 
are its queen, and fit to marry the Em- 
peror.” 

“ Ah, but my brother is king of a higher 
realm than the Duke, if you think of 
Beauty and Soul! Are not Poetry and 
Art nearer Heaven than Ferrara? And 
Heaven is the highest court.” 

“Tt seems to me, Lucia, you have been 
presented there! Ah, I cannot paint you! 
Your soul is more beautiful than your 
face, and it eludes me.” 
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He tossed his palette aside and leaned 
his head upon his hand. They were 


silent. 

“The portrait is true,” she said at last, 
fondling a stalk of lilies she drew from a 
vase he had placed beside her. “ Some- 
thing else has made you unhappy. Is it 
that you long for the lofty mountains of 
Cadore? Tell me of your home—and your 
mother. Is she sad to have you from 
her? ” 

“ Her name is Lucia,” he answered, and 
his voice dwelt on the word with double 
tenderness. “She was my first Madon- 
na.” 

“It is well to see the beauty of one’s 
mother first of all. Tell me how you 
painted her.” Lucia was feeling for the 
sacred spot in Titian’s heart. 

“T had no palette then, or brush, or 
paint. I had seen no beautiful pictures 
but the majestic Alps, down whose rent 
side swept the torrent of Pieve. I had been 
to no place but my grandfather’s crum- 
bling castle. There in the garden of the 
court one day, while my mother sat hold- 
ing her youngest child in her arms, I 
gathered a heap of bright-colored flowers, 
and on the castle wall tried to picture her 
as I saw her, by crushing the posies against 
the stone. My imagination filled up for 
me all the lacks in color and form, and 
when I had finished my Madonna—in my 
little soul it was beautiful.” 

Lucia’s eyes were full of tears and she 
said nothing. His face was lighted with 
a rare smile as he appealed to her for sym- 
pathy. Steps were heard in the court. 
Swiftly she assumed the pose,—he picked 
up his palette and swept a long line of 
blue into the background. 

“The next one I painted,” continued 
Titian in a changed and colder voice, “ was 
the Madonna of Castelfranco.” 

The footsteps died away. 

“Who was the model? ” 

“She was a vision of the night,” he 
said, drawing near her once more. “ She 
came into my dreams when I first knew I 
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was a man with power to seize some of the 
beauty of earth, radiant- with the light of 
Heaven, and fix it on canvas. 

“ But the dream Madonna? ” 

“ She was tall and fair. Her hair was 
like yours,—her eyes,—look at me, Lucia, 
—her mouth,—O Heaven,—I cannot tell 
you. You are betrothed to the Duke.” 

He sank to his knees on the cushion at 
her feet. 

“O my dream Madonna,—when he told 
me to paint you, I trembled. It has hap- 
pened as I knew it would. We love each 
other. The Duke has taken me from ob- 
scurity and given me opportunity to win 
fame. Already my name is known—even 
in Rome. I cannot be a traitor to my 
benefactor. Your portrait must remain 
unfinished. Forever you must stay the 
Madonna of my dreams.” 

He seized her hand and was about to 
press his lips to it when the curtains 
opened and the Duke stood there. 


“ Return to your easel, Titian.” 

The artist rose humbly and went back 
to his canvas. He picked up his palette 
and brush and stood with bent head. 

“Continue your work. I will watch.” 
The distrust in the words stung to the 
quick. 

Slowly the artist lifted his brush with 
his eyes bent upon the canvas. Presently 
he looked toward his model. Though she 
shrank from his touch, the Duke stood 
bending over her. Oh, the agony !—to see 
the only pure thing in all that luxurious 
court,—the woman he loved,—caressed 
before his very eyes by Alfonso, whom 
only last night he saw pressing the hands 
of Lucrezia Borgia to his breast! 

But the Duke was noble and generous, 
and had placed the cup of Fame in his 
hands. Now that he had lost his noble 
patron, how long it would take him to 
recover his rank among artists! But what 
cared he for patrons and fame, when he 
had lost his love. His heart leaped when 
the Duke spoke :— 

“You are a boy yet, Titian, and gifts 
pour upon you from God and man. Ge- 
nius is yours, life is yours, beauty is 
yours, while I am no longer young; my 
wealth is not great, my dukedom seems 
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about to fall from me. Ariosto, whom I 
love, has given me his pearl. Could I 
have held it in my heart it would have 
made the whole casket pure,—but you 
have stolen it from me.” 

“No, no,—not the pearl, your Excel- 
lency,—only a few gentle words and a 
smile. I have not forgotten you are my 
benefactor. My love is yours. *T is only 
this I beg of you, let the portrait stay un- 
finished.” ‘Titian spoke passionately. 

The Duke’s voice was commanding. 

“ Proceed ! ” 

He came and stood behind the painter, 
who suddenly turned to the easel. Rap- 
idly, wonderfully, the color grew upon 
the canvas. While Alfonso watched he 
changed the attitude of Lucia. The head 
drooped, the eyes grew full of dreams, the 
crown became a nimbus! The exclamation 
from the Duke, for which Titian waited, 
came. Only then did he tremble, and his 
brush fell from his hand. Before he could 
recover it Alfonso had stooped and picked 
it up. Titian sank to his knees to receive 
the brush from the princely hand. 

“Oh, your Excellency,—forgive me. 
Even when I defiantly disobey your com- 
mands, you are generous. I expected you 
to lift a sword against me,—not reach 
your hand to serve me.” 

Alfonso raised him to his feet. 

“Titian is worthy to be served by 
Cesar,” he said, and turned once more in 
admiration to the canvas. 

“You are right. Lucia should wear no 
coronet, but a nimbus. Dream of her love 
no longer, boy. Receive it! Come, Al- 
fonso, Duke of Ferrara, cedes to Titian, 
Prince of Painters, his betrothed.” 

Dazed with wonder, Titian was led to 
Lucia, who stood gazing with eager hope 
at the Duke. He united their hands, 
wished them happiness, gravely yet ear- 
nestly, and then said :— 

“Leave me now. I wish to be alone. 
You will find sunshine and flowers in the 
court.” 

The Duke stood in deep thought before 
the canvas. 

“The purer things of life evade me,” 
he said. “TI have followed the path of 
power and luxury too long. Well, power 
is much. It makes the way for poet and 
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‘“‘Sacred Love,’’ Titian, Villa Borghese, Rome 


painter. Lucia,—sister of Ariosto,—bride 
of Titian. After all, it is not the first sac- 
rifice 1 have made for Art’s sake. If Love 
can inspire the boy like that, then Alfonso, 
who has power to do most things, will give 
him love.” 

With the instinctive gesture made in 
moments of danger, his hand sought his 
sword. He was to meet no blow of steel, 
but another moral battle was to be fought. 
A woman, in queenly robes and sparkling 
with jewels, came with stately step toward 
him. By her side walked a young Ethi- 
opian slave. It was Lucrezia Borgia,— 
twice a widow, but still beautiful and 
young. 

The Duke lifted her sparkling hand to 
his lips. 

“You are welcome, Princess. Why 
were you not announced, so that I might 
have met you on the threshold of my 
palace?” 

“T heard the artist Titian was here at 
work on the portrait of Ariosto’s sister,” 
returned Lucrezia, “ and I wished to steal 
upon them unawares. *T' is whispered in 
Ferrara, Duke, he loves your betrothed.” 
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Lucrezia sank upon the empty throne. 
The slave stood beside. The Duke met 
her somewhat malicious glance calmly. 

“ Lucia is my betrothed no longer. She 
is too pure for my rough touch. The boy 
Titian loves her, and only now I gave her 
to him.” 

“ Ah, you have proved generous to-day, 
as you were last night when you gave your 
love to me! ” 

The Princess Borgia held his eyes by 
her warm magnetic gaze. Her voice was 
deep and full. 

“My love to you? I said not so.” The 
Duke felt himself drawn toward her, even 
as he questioned her power. 

“But you gave it without words. I 
felt it in your touch. I saw it in your 
eyes! You could not love the humble 
little Lucia.” The half-merry note in her 
voice changed to one of queenly firmness. 

“See! I have news from the Pope.” 
She took the dispatches from the hand of 
the slave. “ The King of France will give 
the Princess of Navarre in marriage to 
Cesar Borgia. His Holiness will influ- 
ence the Emperor to leave Ferrara in your 
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hands; the confiscated estates of Bisceg- 
lie are to be mine. I am the bearer of 
good tidings, my Duke! ” 

“It is strange my dispatches have not 
arrived. Bisceglie yours?” the Duke 
asked, reaching for the parchment sheet 
she held. 

“Yes; and Ferrara yours 

“ Will you tell me, Princess, when the 
Pope sent you to Ferrara, did he think 
that some day I might take your hands in 
mine, press them against my breast, and 
look my passionate love into your eyes? ” 
The Duke knelt where Titian had knelt 
such a short time before. 

“His Holiness the Pope knows I am 
beautiful,” murmured Lucrezia, leaning 
forward. 

“Great Heavens, you are!” exclaimed 
the Duke, seizing her hands. “ Bisceglie 
and Ferrara—yours and mine—shall be 
united! The Pope’s desires shall be ful- 
filled without the asking! Lucrezia, my 
dukely coronet is yours.” 

Lucrezia drew back from his embrace 
laughingly. 

“Behold where it lies rejected by the 
poet’s sister,” she cried; and the Duke, 
blushing with mortification, rose to see the 
glittering circlet lying on the pedestal of 
a Venus. 

“A good omen,” he exclaimed. 
the feet of Love!” 

The curtains opened and Titian entered. 

“Dispatches, your Excellency, from 
his Holiness the Pope. Let me return 
your service of the morning and present 
them to you.” The sealed manuscripts 
were delivered to the Duke. “ And, your 
Excellency, Ariosto has fallen from his 
horse and lies wounded in the court by the 
fountain.” 

“ Ariosto, my beloved poet! I must go 
to him! Princess, may it please you to lin- 
ger here until my return. It will not be 
long.” 

“T will keep the artist Titian to wait 
my pleasure, while you go to serve the 
poet Ariosto.” 

The Duke failed to notice the tone of 
derision, and went from the hall. 

“Sir, your newly betrothed waits on her 
wounded brother in the court by the foun- 
tain,—but you cannot go to her now. Sit 
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there! Tell me, am I as beautiful in the 
eyes of Art as in the eyes of men?” 

The artist looked up at the statue by 
whose marble pedestal he was seated. 

“You are one of Art’s Venuses,” he 
said. 

“ And the poet’s sister, whom the Duke 
thought he might marry?” 

“ She is Madonna.” 

“T am satisfied to be Venus,” said the 
Princess gayly. “ But how will you paint 
me? For I am to be the Duchess of Ferra- 
ra—by command of the Pope, by right of 
high birth, by the claims of beauty and 
wealth, and by love of the Duke. Tell me. 
How will you paint me?” 

“You have told me what you are. I 
shall try to exalt you equally in Art.” 

“You mean,” said the Princess, “I 
shall be what Iam. I have heard the poet 
say, Art idealizes even the most beautiful 
in Nature. How will you idealize me?” 

“T can do no more than imitate your 
perfection of form,” said Titian looking 
from her. 

“ You imply a lack. What subtle quality 
must I possess in order that you may per- 
form that incomprehensible process of 
idealizing me in your art? ” 

“The qualities of soul,—which neither 
rank nor money can buy, and which the 
poet’s sister possesses.” Titian raised his 
head proudly. 

“You are right, Titian.” Liucrezia rose 
from the throne thoughtfully. “The de- 
sire for power and fame are not qualities 
of the soul. You shall paint me a princess 
who clings to the glory of earth, forgetting 
about heaven. The Duke returns. Is your 
poet badly hurt, my lord?” She took 
some steps to meet him. 

“ Only a few flesh-wounds. He fainted 
from the pain, but he will follow me in a 
moment to tell you himself of the accident. 
Has Titian been showing you the paint- 
ing? ” asked the Duke. 

“No. I have not cared to see it,” she 
said indifferently, dropping her rich man- 
tle into the arms of the slave. 

“ Come,—you will think it beautiful. It 
is not Ariosto’s sister, but Madonna.” 

As Alfonso of Ferrara led Lucrezia 
Borgia before the canvas, with the paint 
still damp upon the surface, Titian went 
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to offer his arm to Ariosto, who entered Lucrezia. From those two of royal in- 
the hall, pale and weak after his recent heritance, so consumed with worldliness 
fall. The painter led the great poet toa and ambition, Titian turned, his face radi- 
couch, where they listened to the expres- ant with the light of happiness, to greet 
sions of admiration from the Duke and Lucia—the fair and beautiful of Soul. 
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\ ' 7 HEN all the world was still, he found ajar 
The gate of Paradise, and heard alone, 
As few in life have heard, the overtone 
Above that heavenly music, bar on bar; 
While, like the instant blaze of some strange star 
Upon the marge of night, he thought to see 
A gleam that pierced his soul’s transparency, 
Enkindling his whole self with flames from far. 


To him was given no voice of raptured song, 
To sing the deathless melody he heard ; 
No sorcery of hand to mould the light 
In shapes that might be seen by all the throng,— 
As though his life were one melodious word, 
He lived, and that one word meant simple Right. 


Norwood H. McGilvary. 





Bohemia’s Footprints, Redwood Forest, near Guerneville 























Lake Bohemia, near Guerneville 


MORE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOS BY JOSEPH N. LECONTE 


RESULT OF THE 


LTHOUGH the formal photo- 
A graphic contests have been ended, 

it is the intention of the Editors, 
bearing in mind that many readers have 
been attracted to the magazine by their 
love of photography, to publish as often 
as may be, examples of fine amateur work 
with the camera. Last month there was 
the little series of views taken at Santa 
Cruz by Captain F. L. Clarke, in which, by 
use of the Ray Filter, he arrived at an 
amount of detail hard to get without some 
such device. He showed, too, how great a 
variety of picturesque subjects could be 
had within a very small compass in that 
noted watering-place, which moved him to 


verse as well as to photographic activity. } 


SIXTH CONTEST 


Joseph N. Le Conte, an amateur widely 
known for his Yosemite and High Sierra 
photographs, treating a subject new to 
him and exceedingly difficult,—the red- 
wood forests. These views also show how 
much the camera may do in prolonging 
the pleasure of an outing trip; for they 
were taken on a two-day excursion to 
Guerneville, in the footprints of the Bo- 
hemian Club. There the Russian River 
has been dammed near the Bohemian 
Grove, so that slack water, deep and wide 
enough for comfortable rowing, extends 
up the river three or four miles, to the 
town of Guerneville. The day on which 
the first three of the pictures were taken 
was overcast, and this, with the dense 


This time we present the work of Mr. as shadow of the trees themselves, required 
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The California Northwestern Road, through Bohemian Grove 


an exposure of forty seconds for Nos. 1 
and 3, whereas ten or fifteen seconds an- 
swered on a sunny day, when the fourth 


picture was taken. The plates used were 

No. 26 Seeds’ rapid non-halation ortho- 

chromatic plates, which, with a very small 

stop, allowed an exposure that would have 
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solarized badly on the high lights over- 
head on ordinary plates. 

The first and third were taken in the 
heart of the Bohemian Grove, where that 
redoubtable club has its mid-summer jinks. 
In the first, some of the structures,—altar, 
or dancing-floor, or theater, or what-not,— 
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Grove North of Guerneville 


show in the distance, and the place bears 
many traces of its joyous summer visitors. 

The second is the landing on the river 
nearest the grove, at the lower end of 
“Lake Bohemia,” as it is called. 

The third is taken from the platform 
where the Bohemians leave the cars. 

The fourth is in another grove, about 
three miles north of Guerneville, and 
even more attractive to the forest-lover, 
as being in its wild state. There are no 
worn pathways, and no evidences of 
human occupation in the form of tin cans 
and broken bottles mar the beauty of the 
foregrounds. The trees, too, are quite as 
fine, and the feeling of being in a great 
temple grows on even a careless mind. 

After all, there is something incongru- 
ous in the combination of “high and low 
jinks,” and the solemn depths of a redwood 
forest, pillared by the great trunks, three 
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hundred feet high, and arched in the stern 
Gothic style, with wonderful traceries of 
tender light on the feathery foliage. The 
Bohemian crowd may forget these things 
in their gay fellowship, but no small party 
can. Yet the small party of congenial 
friends,—and it need be no larger than 
two,—can get a charm and an enjoyment 
out of a trip to the Guerneville redwoods 
that the Bohemians miss; and a camera 
will add much to the pleasure. 

Here, too, is the place to announce the 
results of the Sixth Competition. 

The first prize goes to No. 86, by L. E. 
Dickens, “ Daddy Has Gone to the War.” 

No. 95, Miss Ella E. Noble’s pretty 
study of cats, takes the second honors ; and 
the third is No. 88, E. M. Bixby’s “ Drying 
Sails After Rain.” 

Honorable mention should be made of 
Miss Wilson’s “ Sister Bianca.” 








UNDER TEN THOUSAND TONS OF SNOW 


A STORY OUT OF ALASKA 


By THOMAS H. ROGERS 


‘<< ES, I’ve been there; been in the 
land of the mosquito and eternal 
snow; been to the very heart of 

the country those poor misguided fools are 

falling over each other to reach. Judging 
from your looks, stranger, you are a news- 
paper man?” And the clear, steel-blue 
eyes of the speaker eyed me sharply. 

“Well, seeing as I’ve guessed it,” he 

added cordially, “I ’ll introduce myself. 

Bartholomew Smith,” he said, with a wave 

of the hand; “ miner by occupation.” 

He looked it, every inch of it, did the big 
Yukoner, as he stood tall, brown,and hand- 
some under the electric glare on the Port- 
land wharf, an interested spectator of the 
packed mass of humanity congregated 
there to see the good ship Oregon sail away 
for the golden Mecca of the North. 

“ Yes,” the big fellow continued, as four 
new arrivals passed up the accommodation- 
stairs to the Oregon’s already crowded 
decks, “I was one of the lucky ones that 
came down from St. Michaels on the treas- 
ure-ship Portland last month. It’s my 
first trip out in eight year. 

“To get out of the Yukon country,” he 
went on, in his easy way, “is n’t the easy 
job it’s cracked up to be. My first at- 
tempt was a failure; the second,—well, it 
don’t matter. 

“Why did I fail? you ask. For the 
simple reason, stranger, that God Al- 
mighty willed it otherwise. 

“Tt was on account of a boy,” the Yu- 
koner went on, as he braced himself 
against a huge pile of freight fast disap- 
pearing into the Oregon’s hold, “and 
which happened ten year ago next May. 
It was at the foot of Marsh Lake, where all 
hands were camped, building boats and 
getting ready for the down-river trip, that 
little eight-year-old Bob was taken sick. 
Three hundred men said he had to be taken 
out to Juneau for medical treatment ; three 
hundred men said I was the one to see the 
job through. Well, the outcome was that 
the boy, and five days’ rations for Jack and 
me, were bundled onto a sled, and as the 
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May day waned we headed up the lakes for 
the Chilcoot Pass, on our one-hundred- 
and-twenty-mile tramp for civilization. 

“ When we pulled out that night,” said 
my new-found acquaintance reflectively, 
“ [ did n’t feel the best in the world, know- 
ing what was ahead, and it was like pull- 
ing eye-teeth to say good-by. But what 
was I todo? With Jim’s dead body,—God 
bless him !—floating ever on and on under 
the ice down the great river, there was 
nothing left me but to grin and bearit. A 
man in a mining country without a grub- 
stake has to take his medicine like a little 
man, you know; so I decided to risk it 
with Brassel and the boy. 

“ Brassel and the boy,” he continued, 
“were on the way to Forty Mile, where 
the big chap expected to dig out enough 
yellow metal to lift the mortgage on the 
little farm away off up yonder in Eastern 
Oregon. 

“I’ve roughed it, stranger,” the Yu- 
koner went on as he drew a pipe from his 
pocket and filled the bowl from a well- 
worn tobacco-pouch, “ from Johannesburg 
to Ballarat, from Australia to Peru; but 
in all my wanderings that was the stran- 
gest sight of them all,—to see a little chap 
like Brassel’s son in such a motley array 
as rushed pell-mell into Forty Mile in the 
spring of *88,—an assembly and country 
in no wise the place for a boy. 

“The boy and big-hearted Jack were the 
favorites of the camp; and when the lad 
was taken sudden-like with mountain 
fever, as old Blackstaff, the horse-doctor, 
called it, those three hundred miners 
could n’t do enough for the delirious little 
chap in tent ‘ 64.’ 

“ Well do I remember Brassel’s farewell 
words. ‘ Boys,’ said he, mighty solemn- 
like, as he picked up the sled rope, ‘ I may 
never make it, but Ill be found a-trying. 
The love for gold is strong within me, but 
the love for the little chap, I trust, is 
stronger. You,—yes, every one of you,’— 
and he paused a moment to look up and 
down the white-tented village street,— 
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‘have been mighty good and kind to Bob- 
bie, and I thank you for it; and if ever 
there ’s any luck on Forty Mile, Jack Bras- 
sel ’s the man that hopes you ’Il find it.’ 

“So vividly was that camp-leaving im- 
pressed upon my mind that I shall remem- 
ber it to the last day of my life. I can see 
before me now those little A tents,—fifty 
or sixty of them,—standing in a row on 
the bank of the lake. It was supper-time. 
The camp-fires were burning brightly all 
along down the line, and the hemlocks in 
the background shone ruddy red in the 
glare. Men were baking bread and boiling 
coffee, and the odor of fried bacon filled the 
air. To perfect the picture, up in the 
north the northern lights were playing 
hide-and-seek around the Pole; while 
under foot, as far as the eye could reach, 
the frost on the ice-covered lake sparkled 
and glittered like so many thousand dia- 
monds. 

“Tt was twenty-five long miles across 
the lake, and after once started we trudged 
briskly along. In the mean time I kept 
a sharp lookout for air-holes. My experi- 
ence with one of them a few weeks before 
had cost me dear, and I did n’t propose to 
take any chances. That was how I lost 
my partner Jim, you know, by having him 
and the sled go plunging out of sight be- 
fore my very eyes. We got along much 
better than I anticipated, however, and by 
the time the moon came sailing up, a great 
red globe of fire against the distant snow- 
covered mountain peaks, we had covered 
half the distance. 

“For hours Brassel never spoke,—that 
is, to me,—but followed along behind, 
stopping now and then to quiet the little 
chap, who was always calling, ‘ Mother!’ 
‘Mother!’ When the lad would get more 
than bad, Brassel would drop the rope and 
kneel down beside the sled, mighty loving 
like. ‘ Bobbie,’ he would say, ‘we are 
going home to Mother. Have patience, lit- 
tle man, and we will get there by and by.’ 

“When Jack talked like that,” said the 
big Yukoner, as he touched a lighted 
match to his pipe,—“ talked so patient 
and brave away out there on that lonesome 
lake with only the moon and stars for 
company, a lump would rise in my throat 
and my eyes would smart,—guess it was on 
account of the weather. 


“In this manner the short Alaskan 
May night wore away, and as the sun 
climbed up into the heavens, we reached 
the head of the lake, and stopped, as I 
thought, for the day. But no; Brassel 
would not have it that way. After we had 
eaten our breakfast,—a mighty slim af- 
fair it was,—he turned to me and said, 
‘Smith, I don’t want to rush you, but I 
find the ice much firmer than I thought, 
and I’m for pushing on. You know, old 
man, what a day’s delay may mean.’ And 
he gave me a meaning look. That settled 
it,—that look of his,—so we rearranged 
the little fellow’s hard bed and started on 
again. All that day we pushed on. 
Heavens! how Brassel walked! It kept 
me jumping to keep out of his way. 

“ Dusk found us at the head of the lake, 
sixty miles from our starting-point. Here 
we stopped for supper. As the stars came . 
out one by one, the boy’s fever, which had 
died down during the day, came up again. 
His mind wandered. He imagined all 
sorts of things. One minute he was on the 
steamer on his way north, happy with boy- 
ish glee at the ever-changing scenery; the 
next he was back again in his old home, 
watering the horses or driving the cows 
home from the pasture. 

“ All this time Brassel, who had eaten 
but little breakfast and no dinner or sup- 
per, sat beside him on the edge of the sled, 
the picture of despair. ‘ Fool, fool that I 
was to bring him along!’ he muttered. 
‘But God knows I never thought it would 
come to this. Fool, fool, fool!’ he re- 
peated bitterly. ‘Smith,’ said he, turning 
to me, his eyes gleaming strangely red in 
the firelight, like those of a cat when you 
catch the shine in its eyes, ‘I am going to 
save the boy,—I’m going to push on to- 
night.’ 

“It was useless to argue the point,—he 
would go; so we lit out again. Ten, 
twelve, and up to three o’clock, we kept 
up that reckless pace, the boy moaning 
and tossing on his hard bed. The bump- 
ing of the sled jarred him unmercifully. 
With the coming of the dawn we pulled 
into a grove of hemlock on the left-hand 
shore of Lake Bennett. Nature was as- 
serting itself by this time. We had now 
been on our feet for almost forty hours, 
and rest we must have. So, building up a 
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roaring fire, and spreading the blankets on 
the ground, with the boy between us, we 
lay down to sleep like weary cattle,—to 
sleep the sleep of exhaustion. 

“Ah, that sleep on the frozen earth, 
how sweet it was! The sun came sailing 
up over another day and cast its warmth 
upon us. We still slept. The day waned. 
Not until the sun was going down did I 
awake. Brassel was shaking me. ‘ Wake 
up!’ he shouted, ‘wake up! I’ve got 
some good news to tell you,—the little 
chap is better.’ 

“How joyfully he said those words! 
Poor fellow! he thought so. It was not my 
place, after looking at the boy’s flaming 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, to inform Bras- 
sel that it was a bad sign; he was tortured 
enough as it was. 

“For the first time in three days the 
lad was rational. ‘0, I’m so glad we ’re 
going home,’ he said; ‘ for then we won’t 

‘have any more ice and snow. I’m so 
happy, too, that it makes me sleepy. So 
while I say my prayers, daddy, you kneel 
down beside me and play you are Mother.’ 
And as Brassel, to humor the whim, knelt 
beside the sled, the lad repeated that sim- 
ple prayer that we all have said at our 
Mother’s knee,— 


‘** Now I lay me down to sleep.’ 


“We were all better for that prayer, 
simple as it was, and after the lad had 
dropped off to sleep, we ate a bite, then 
placed him on the sled and started on 
again. Daybreak found us at the head of 
Lake Linderman. Only the great snow- 
covered divide lay between us and the sea, 
thirty miles away. 

“Contrary to expectations, no Indians 
were camped on the lake; they had de- 
camped, bag and baggage, for the coast. 
They had been our main-stay,—we had ex- 
pected to engage a number of them to help 
us over the pass. But Brassel was un- 
daunted. ‘ Please God,’ he said, ‘I can 
pull the little chap over to Sheep Camp, 
where we are sure to find friends that will 
help us down to the coast. What do you 
say, Smith,—can we hold out for a few 
hours longer?’ 

“T looked at him closely. From the 
way his jaws were set,—they were shut 
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together like the jaws of a steel-trap,—I 
knew he would make it over the pass or die 
in the attempt. I said, ‘ Yes.’ 

“ After leaving the lake, our route lay 
up a creek-bed, or cafion, that extended 
nearly to the summit, like a great lane. 
What water there was in the creek-bed was 
covered with thin treacherous ice, and 
Brassel, owing to his weight, often went 
through into three and four feet of water. 
The first time he crashed through the ice, 
going waist-deep, I suggested the idea of 
laying over a day or so and put in the time 
making snowshoes. This we could easily 
have done, for we were as yet in the timber 
belt. But he doggedly shook his head and 
kept on. I fared better than he. My rub- 
ber boots kept out the water; and while 
he was all dripping wet, I was compara- 
tively dry. 

“ Notwithstanding the trouble I have 
mentioned, we made fairly good time, and 
ten o’clock found us within three miles of 
the summit. Then trouble began. So far 
it had been clear and sunshiny. But sud- 
denly there came a change. What breeze 
there was all at once veered round to the 
north, and came whipping over the snowy 
wastes in stinging blasts. There was 
nothing to protect us from the mercy of 
the gale; for we were now far above 
timber-line in a changeable atmosphere. 
Soon the sky grew dark and overcast and 
snow began to fall. Softly it came down 
at first, then thicker and thicker it came, 
until we could not see twenty yards ahead. 
If not for the mighty walls of the cafion, 
we would have become bewildered and 
wandered off,—God knows where! 

“ When the storm began, Brassel became 
alarmed, as well he might. ‘ Smith,’ said 
he, ‘if this continues, the little chap will 
freeze ; and then, O God! what shall I do?’ 
With that he removed his heavy coat from 
about his shoulders and spread it over the 
sleeping lad, who had not once awakened 
since we left the lake; then the brave fel- 
low plodded on in his shirt-sleeves. 

“Tt was unselfish heroism! It was 
always for the lad’s welfare that he 
thought, though he himself was shivering 
with cold as his soaking garments froze 
fast about him. No man in his condition 
could live long, and I was fearful what 
the end would be. 
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‘‘T raised the white-mantled coat’’ 
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“Things had now reached such a pass 
that it was hard work for him to draw the 
sled; so I suggested the idea to spell him. 
For a wonder, he accepted the offer and 
took the lead, while I brought up the rear. 
Slowly, with the wind howling up the 
cafion, with great swirls of snow beating 
into our half-closed eyes, we tramped 
along. Thus half an hour went by. 
Slower and slower Brassel walked. His 
clothing was frozen stiff now; each step 
was mechanical. His head was bent for- 
ward as he faced that seething blast, like 
a reed in a gale. Twice he went down, 
only to regain his feet and press feebly on. 
At last the inevitable came. He tottered, 
he reeled, swayed for a moment like a 
drunken man in the throes of delirium, 
then pitched forward, first to his knees, 
and then measured his full length on a 
bare ledge of rock at the base of a snow- 
hill that towered white and grim for a 
thousand feet in the air. 

“ Even then I don’t think Brassel real- 
ized his condition ; even so he was as game: 
as ever. 

“¢ Smith,’ said he huskily as I came up, 
‘the odds seem to be against me. Such a 
thing might be that I can’t weather it 
out; so, while I rest a bit, I want your 
promise, in case anything should happen, 
to see the little chap through to the end. 
Will you promise?’ 

“We sealed the compact by shaking 
hands. 

“ Brassel was much like a watchful 
mother. For the twentieth time that 
morning, he bethought himself to look on 
the face of the sleeping boy, and with an 
effort he knelt beside the bed. It was with 
many misgivings that I raised the white- 
mantled coat. It was as I thought,—the 
little lad was dead ! 

“ T have witnessed many sad and pathet- 
ic sights in my time, stranger ; but that lit- 








tle tragedy away up there in the clouds, 
miles from anywhere, was the saddest of 
’em all. The dumb, unspoken agony in 
Brassel’s eyes would have wrung the tears 
from the eyes of a man with a heart of 
stone. Cold, benumbed, accustomed to all 
sorts of sights, this one was too much for 
me; so I turned away. And as I stag- 
gered onto another ledge of rock, three 
hundred yards or so farther up the caijion, 
Brassel’s heart-broken cry rose above the 
shrieking of the gale. 

“T reached the ledge at last. By this 
time, the snow had nearly ceased to fall, 
and the sun was beginning to pierce the 
rifts; so, sitting there on the wind-swept 
ledge, in that wilderness of snow, in all 
my loneliness, caring not a whit whether 
or not grim death came a-knocking at my 
door, with Brassel in plain sight as he 
knelt beside the sled, his head upon his 
breast, I fell asleep. 


“*Vake up, meester, vake up; you 
freezie to death. Vere your friend?’ was 
the next thing of which I was conscious. 
The voice might have been in another 
world,—it seemed so far away. Slowly I 
opened my half-frozen eyelids. Two be- 
lated Italian miners on their way down 
the Yukon, were standing over me. 

“Vere your friend?’ they again 
asked. ‘Down there,’ I replied without 
looking up, ‘ at the foot of the snow-hill.’ 

“Vere? Ve see no snow-hill. Zee 
avalanche a while ago.’ 

“ At that I glanced down the cajion. 
A ery escaped me,—there was no snow-hill. 
A radiant, sun-kissed, billowy pile of white 
had filled the cafion to the brim. The 
price of devotion was a spotless, everlast- 
ing monument; so deep as to defy the at- 
tempts of man. 

“Ten thousand tons of snow lay over 
big-hearted Jack and little Bob.” 
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YOSEMITE—GOING OUT 
[Written in the Register at the Guardian’s Office, Yosemite. ] 


UT when the gates of pearl were closed again, 
B And the transfigured earth no more gave back 
The splendid vision, in the downward track 
Plodded the awed Disciples, saddened men. 


What if the world showed its old fairness then, 
Since they at heart knew its supernal lack ! 
Having seen God, what but the drift and wrack 

Of prescience was the range of human ken! 


And I, like them, go with but laggard feet, 
For discontent divine within me calls, 
That I must leave this peace and rest complete, 
To dream it only in restraining walls; 
And hear forever, in the crowded street, 
The roar of traffic like the roar of falls. 
Warren Cheney. 











CHRISTMAS AT THE DIGGIN’S 


By J. TORREY CONNOR 


‘<< HESE here Chris’mas fixin’s 
*mind me o’ thet Chris’mas at 
the diggin’s,” said the Old 

Timer reflectively, glancing from the 

wreath of holly that decorated the one 

window of the corner grocery to the 
rosy apples and yellow oranges piled in 
pyramids on the broad shelf beneath. 

“?T ain’t much of a story; but if you fel- 

lers cares t? hear it— Wall, here goes.” 


°T was ’way back in ’59 thet me an’ my 
pard lit out fer th’ Coast. My pard’s name 
was Brick Collins—leastways he was 
called Brick, on ’count of his ha’r bein’ 
thet color. 

We’d been neighbors fer years, an’ as 
th’ Western fever tackled both on us *bout 
th’ same time, we ’greed t’ pull our freight 
tgether. Brick was consid’bly older ’n 
me, an’ had a motherless darter t’ look out 
fer,—an’ right well he tended t’ th’ job, 
tew. Some o’ the folks offered t’ take th’ 
gal an’ do fer her, but Brick says, “ Where 
I goes, Kit goes,” an’ thet settled it. 

I wa’ n’t stuck on the idee o’ havin’ a 
twelve-year-old kid in camp; but neither 
was I stuck on breakin’ with Brick. So 
we drifted from camp t’ camp fer a mat- 
ter 0’ two year, sometimes strikin’ pay dirt, 
but more often not. Fin’ly we got ’round 
t? White Pine, an’ says Brick: “If we 
don’t strike it rich here, I pulls stakes an’ 
gets back to God’s country. These here 
minin’ camps ain’t no place t’ bring up a 
growin’ gal, nohow.” 

Which did n’t come fur from bein’ the 
truth. The diggin’s was swarmin’ with 
all sorts an’ conditions o’ men, Irishers an’ 
Creasers, mostly. 

Kit shot up, slim an’ straight as a young 
Injun, an’ all t’ once it ’curred t’ me as 
how she wa’ n’t a kid no more, but a wo- 
man growed, an’ a mighty purty one at 
thet. I s’pose th’ idee gettin’ in my head 
must ’a’ changed my ways, fer I note she 
acted dif’rent. She’d been thet fond 0’ 
teasin’ me, but all t’ once she lef’ off, an’ 
our scrappin’ an’ quarrelin’, which had 
been goin’ on frequent, was done with. 
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Like ’s not you fellers wonders what 
thet ’s got t’? do with Chris’mas, but I’m 
comin’ t’ it bime-by. Jes’ pass me th’ 
jar 0” ’baccy. 

Thet ’s better. As I was sayin’, we let 
up on scrappin’. One day a tenderfoot 
from back East struck camp, an’ bein’ 
broke an’ mighty anxious t’ get back, he 
raffled a gold ring what had been a har- 
loom in his fambly, an’ th’ ring fell t’ me. 
I thought *t would look sorter neat on 
Kit’s finger, so I was some tickled t’ get 
it. One o’ th’ fellers what put up his slug 
fer a chance was Dan McCarty, an onlike- 
ly chap fer all his han’some phiz,—fer he 
had th’ devil’s own temper. When I cap- 
tured th’ ornament, he looked black, an’ 
no mistake. 

I may’s well remark, right here, thet 
he ’d been hangin’ ’round Kit consid’ble, 
but Kit wa’ n’t agree’ble, as a body could 
see with half ’n eye. 

Wall, Dan wanted t’ know, some sar- 
castic, if I meant t’ start a joolry-shop. 

“Thet orn’mint,” says I, “is fer th’ 
woman I means t’ marry.” 

As a matter o’ course I had n’t done any 
courtin’, thet not bein’ in my line, but 
Kit’s paw an’ me had fixed th’ matter up 
like this: I was t’ have a year t’ make 
my pile an’ win Kit. 

Brick was dead set on some feller with 
a pile takin’ Kit an’ makin’ a lady out 0’ 
her. He hinted mighty signif’cant that 
Dan was ready t’ do it if I could n’t; an’ 
I felt some glowery at times, luck bein’ 
ag’in me. 

On such ’casions, Brick, thinkin’ t’ 
cheer me a bit, would suggest thet we 
drop in of an evenin’, fer a social game at 
Bill’s place. I wa’ n’t noways sure with 
th’ pasteboards, but Brick was a stiff better, 
an’ game! Like’s not Kit’d come right 
in ’mongst us an’ coax th’ old man away, 
first han’s ’round; but nobody ever inter- 
fered, fer Brick was a handy man with a 


gun. 
Bime-by, what with Kit’s tryin’ t’ keep 

th’ old man straight an’ all, we left off 

droppin’ our dust on th’ tables at the Last 
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Chance, an’ took t’ savin’ it t’ swell th’ 
pile we ’d set out t’ make. 

But I started t’ tell you fellers about th’ 
ring. Me an’ Brick got back t’ th’ cabin 
*bout sundown, thet night. Kit was 
stretched out before th’ door under th’ big 
cottonwood, diggin’ her leetle brown toes 
in th’ sand, lazy-like, an’ takin’ no ’count 
o’ th’ fact thet grub-time was more ’n an 
hour past. Brick was clean tired out, an’ 
there bein’ no grub in sight, he spoke 
sharp t’ Kit—th’ first time in his life he ’d 
ever had anythin’ but soft words fer her. 

She looked at him scairt-like, her big 
black eyes like a deer’s when a bullet ’s in 
its heart. Then she busted out cryin’; an’ 
runnin’ t? me, put her two arms ‘round 
my neck an’ laid her head on my shoulder. 

Brick says somethin’ ’bout goin’ t’ th’ 
spring fer water, as a sort o’ ’scuse fer 
gettin’ out o’ th’ way, an’ first thing I 
knows, Kit an’ me was alone. She let 
go o’ me all of a sudden an’ started t’ run 
outen th’ cabin; but I called her back an’ 
showed her th’ ring. 

“ Kit,” says I, “thet ’s fer th’ woman 
as “ll marry me.” 

She jes’ held up her purty red lips—an’ 
thet ’s all th’ answer I wanted. 

But in th’ mornin’ Brick remonstrated 
with me a lot. 

“This here courtin’ will come off all 
reg’lar when yer gets yer pile,” says he, 
“an’ we dissolves pardnership right here 
onless.” 

It was tough, but Brick was a pos’tive 
man an’ knowed how t’ use a gun,—no 
man better. 

A day, or mebbe two, after we come t’ 
this understandin’, one o’ these here hea- 
then Chinees straggled into camp. He 
come t’ th’ cabin door an’ asked fer food, 
*pearin’ t’ be on th’ ragged edge of starva- 
tion. He was ’bout as mongrel a Chinee 
as ever wore a queue; but Kit’s heart 
warmed t¢’ him, an’ he was supplied with 
th’ first squar’ meal he ’d tasted in many 
a day, Ill be bound. 

It was one thing t’ take this Ah Sing 
in, an’ another t’ get rid o’ him. 

“Me stlay,” says he, quite confident, 
but he turned his slant eyes sort 0’ ques- 
tionin’-like to’ards Kit. “Me heap fine 
cook, washee-man, anytling.” 
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Thet clause recommended him a lot to 
Brick, who was toler’ble fond o’ havin’ 
his meals in good shape and on time. So 
Ah Sing “ stlayed.” 

The miners regarded Sing as a good 
joke, an’ was dyin’ t’ play off their pranks 
on him, but Kit would n’t have it. As th’ 
men fairly worshiped th’ ground Kit 
walked on, they let this Ah Sing off, bein’ 
as how he was her partic’lar property; an’ 
Sing shortly got a high ’pinion o’ himself. 
He was thet proud he would n’t answer t’ 
th’ name o’ John, nohow, no more’n ’sif 
he was deaf. 

“China boy no likee John,” he says; 
“ you callee me Sing.” 

Th’ days passed by, an’ Sing labored 
toler’ble well or neglected his work, as th’ 
mood took him. Brick continu’ly talked 
*bout sendin’ him away—a threat thet 
did n’t ruffle this Chinee any whatever. 
But let Kit hint at these same severe meas- 
ures, an’ he *d come t’ time t’ once. 

Honesty ain’t supposed t’ be no part 0’ 
a Chinee’s make-up, but Kit calculated t’ 
make a exception in Sing’s favor. He 
was thet honest he had spasms whenever 
he comes ’cross leetle things 0’ no par- 
tic’lar ‘count; an’ th’ way he’d run 
’round th’ camp tryin’ t’ find th’ owner 
was mighty entertainin’. 

Notwithstandin’, when we missed arti- 
cles o’ more value, we somehow natu’ly 
picked on Sing as th’ one what was likely 
t? be interested in th’ dis’pearance o’ said 
articles. I int’mated as much t’ Brick, 
when a gold nugget he had unearthed was 
missin’ from th’ shelf in th’ cabin, where 
he laid it. 

Two or three on us formed a committee, 
and marched out where Sing was choppin’ 
wood. He was leanin’ against a tree in a 
attitood that was suggestive o’ thet tired 
feelin’ thet with some folks is constitoo- 
tional. At his feet was mebbe a dozen 
split sticks, th’ sum total o’ an hour’s 
work. : 

“ Jes’ tell us where thet nugget is,” 
Brick blustered, takin’ a firm hold on 
Sing’s sleeve. 

No need t’ ask him,—fer out o’ thet 

same sleeve somethin’ slid, fallin’ t’ th’ 


ground afore our very eyes. 


“Th’ nugget!” we shouted. 
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Sing was th’ pictur’ o’ injured inner- 
cence. 

“ How comee? ” says he. 

“1 did hope t’ make somethin’ outer 
him,” says Kit; “but I guess we ’ll have 
v let him go.” 

Sing made out he was thet grief-struck, 
and ’pented o’ his wrong-doin’ t’ thet ex- 
tent, Kit fin’ly begged, with tears in her 
eyes, thet we’d give him another show. 
Brick never could hold out ag’in Kit; so 
Sing was took back on trial. He was will- 
in’ t’ work fer his grub an’ a blanket t’ 
sleep in; an’ though we wa’n’t pannin’ 
out but a few dollars’ worth o’ stulf a day, 
Brick “lowed we’d never miss what he 
got away with in th’ eatin’ line. 

He did ’pear t’ be reformed, an’ no mis- 
take. He worked early an’ late, an’ 
earned consid’ble doin’ outside jobs. 
When th’ mule team went on its reg’lar 
trip t’ th’ nearest settlement fer supplies, 
Sing sent his dust along t’ exchange fer 
a gang o’ chickens—a present fer Kit, he 
give us t’ understand. 

These here chickens was what you fel- 
lers’d call a innervation, seein’ ’*s how 
White Pine never took no previous ’count 
o’ th’ ’vantage o’ havin’ these useful fowls 
in its midst. 

We onloaded ’em from th’ crates; an’ 
as there wa’n’t any quarters ready fer 
em, we all turned in an’ built ’em a brush 
house on th’ wash, handy t’ gravel. Then 
we camped ’round an’ watched th’ doin’s 
o’ these same hens; an’ ’t was a whole lot 
instructive. On matoor reflection, I will 
state thet never have I seen th’ like o’ 
them fowls fer cuteness. They was shore- 
ly th’ pride o’ Kit’s heart; an’ if they ’d 
laid nuggets o’ pure gold ’stead o’ aigs, 
she could n’t ’a’ made a bigger fuss. 

Th’ rainy season set in early thet year, 
an’ it set in in earnes’ too. One night th’ 
heavens split wide open, an’ th’ floods 
d’scended. The wind howled an’ shook th’ 
leetle cabin, till you’d ’a’ thought 
*t would ’a’ been battered flat. In th’ 
mornin’ th’ sun was shinin’ bright, same 
as ever, an’ th’ sky looked ’s if it had been 
scoured. But of them chickens there 
wa’ n't so much as a feather left! Th’ 
gravelly wash was a ragin’, roarin’ river, 
covered with driftwood. 
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Kit wept big tears, an’ not even th’ 
promise o’ a new batch o’ hens was com- 
fortin’ t’ her. 1 was a-meanderin’ along th’ 
banks o’ th’ stream, notin’ how it had took 
a tree here, an’ swallered a slice o’ ground 
there,—the water had never riz so high in 
th’ mem’ry o’ th’ oldest inhab’tant,— 
when what sh’d I see but one o’ them 
Brahma hens, perched on a piece o’ drift 
thet had lodged near th’ bank! 

I rescooed thet there lone survivor 0’ th’ 
flock, an’ carried it t’ th’ cabin in tri- 
umph, where it was received with great 
rejoicin’. 

“ Him heap smart hen,” said Sing, as 
he scattered yeller corn-meal on th’ 
ground. And he fed th’ fowl so many 
times durin’ th’ day *t was a mortal won- 
der he did n’t kill her off. 

*Long ’bout Chris’mas th’ flood went 
down. Kit’d set her heart on havin’ a 
real Chris’mas, same ’s her paw had told 
her *bout havin’ ’way back East, *fore her 
mother died. She was never tired hearin’ 
him tell bout them times. How she did 
work t’ get things in shape! She gathered 
purty red berries, like them in th’ winder, 
an’ stuck th’ chinks full o’ green stuff, 
till th’ cabin looked like a nest an’ smelled 
like a bokay. She tried her hand at mak- 
in’ cake an’ pie like they uster have t’ 
home; but while we praised them a- 
plenty, we wa’ n’t sorry t’ see thet she was 
calculatin’ t’ let Sing do th’ heft o’ th’ 
cookin’. 

She sent out word all over th’ diggin’s 
thet everybody ’d be welcome as long as 
th’ grub lasted; an’ you fellers can bet 
there was some scrubbin’-up goin’ on all 
long th’ line. Lots o’ th’ men, most likely, 
did n’t know what Chris’mas meant; but 
whatever Kit said was all right, an’ they’d 
’a’ held a ghost-dance if she ’d ’a’ give th’ 
word. 

Chris’mas mornin’ was as purty a morn- 
in’ as ever you seen. Kit was up with th’ 
sun, singin’ like a lark; but her rejoi- 
cin’ was turned t’ mournin’—fer in come 
Sing, a heap excited, t’ tell us thet the 
Brahma fowl was hobblin’ ’round with a 
broke laig! 

Kit gathered th’ pore hen t’ her busom, 
an’ cried an’ cried. Brick p’inted out 
thet th’ Brahma ’d make a fine addition 
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t’ th’ Chris’mas feast; an’ at last Kit give 
consent, though she “lowed she could n’t 
get down a mouthful o’ Beauty, as she 
called th’ hen, nohow. 

Soon as ever breakfas’ was over, Sing 
set out t’ prepare Beauty fer th’ pot. He 
coaxed th’ pore, unsuspectin’ bird t’ his 
side with a handful o’ crumbs, an’ soon 
Beauty was no more. 

Brick had gone up th’ hills a piece t’ 
prospec’, an’ Kit was in th’ cabin, wras’lin’ 
with th’ dinner problem an’ weepin’ fer 
th’ departed. I was jes’ thinkin’ I ’d go in 
and ask her fer a kiss;x—as a Chris’mas 
present, you understan’,—fer I had n’t 
broke my word, an’ didn’t inten’ to,— 
when thet heathen Chinee raced up t’ th’ 
door, brandishin’ a gleamin’ knife. I’d 
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’a’ drawed a bead on him in a second more, 
but he sings out, “ Lookee! Lookee! ” 
holdin’ up t’ view th’ remains o’ thet 
Brahma hen. 

Wall, t’? cut th’ story short, thet fowl’s 
gizzard was chock full o’ gold. She had 
swallered it t’ grind her food, like th’ dis- 
criminatin’ hen she was. Did n’t take me 
long t’ find out where she got it, neither; 
fer her pickin’ ground was thet same grav- 
el-wash where th’ other fowls met their 
sad fate. You sce th’ stuff was what they 
calls free gold, washed down from th’ hills 
by th’ flood, an’ left on th’ gravel-flat. 

When we gathered ’round th’ Chris’mas 
spread I was a rich man, boys,—fer 1 ’d 
staked out claims on everythin’ in sight, 
incloodin’ Kit. 


WARUM ?. 


NIGHT-BIRD screaming in the dark; 
A A bat, an owl, some formless thing,— 
On fancy’s pedestal I sit 
And wonder why God gave it wing. 


God gave it wing? God gave me breath,— 
Have I proved why He bade me live? 
And was it, then, by chance to me 
This strange existence He should give? 


What am I, and from whence to where? 
A ripple in the ocean’s tide, 

A zephyr in a sea of air, 
A something in a world too wide? 


Too wide, because my mortal eyes 
Can only see a little way. 

Why, then, do I think on so far 
Beyond the portals of to-day? 


Perchance some time, I know not where, 
I’ll live and know the reason why,— 
Perhaps I ’I] live and understand 
This puzzling thing,—this monster, I. 


Anne Lucia Holmes. 








WHERE THE MISSION SHADOWS FALL 


By EMELYN TICKNOR GUILD 


“? AH, ’rah, Stanford! ” 
The cry rang out from the 
luxurious quarters of the Uni- 
versity Club in San Francisco, where some 
half-score choice spirits of the class of *94 
were gathered about the festal board, pay- 
ing tribute to their Alma Mater. 

The banqueters had reached that point 
where cigars and reminiscences were in 
order, and absent favorites were receiving 
toasts through the medium of sparkling, 
foaming champagne. Alphonso Marcha- 
do’s name was proposed. Everybody in 
the vicinity of the peninsula city knew 
Marchado,—that is, anybody that knew 
college men at all and was familiar with 
the “ pigskin,’—the handsome, reckless 
center-rush of *94, whose clever play had 
done much toward losing the day for 
Berkeley and sending her partisans to 
their Thanksgiving dinner with rancor in 
their hearts and “ Go Home to Mamma,” 
ringing in their ears. 

At the dinner two years before, Mar- 
chado had been the gayest of the gay, and 
had then announced his intention of short- 
ly becoming a benedict; since then noth- 
ing had been heard of him save the occa- 
sional rumor with which the social atmos- 
phere is loaded,—so, lifting the wine to 
their lips, they were about to drink to his 
success, wife, and probable heirs, when 
Holbrook, who had not joined in the toast, 
broke in with an abrupt, “ Boys, I ’ve got 
a story to tell you of Marchado,” bringing 
the glasses to the table with a resounding 
clink and an air of interested expectation 
to every face. He began :— 


Some six months after the dinner at 
which Marchado announced his engage- 
ment, he came to my rooms one evening 
looking pale and depressed, and said he 
wished to confide in me regarding his love 
affair which, after the usual fashion, was 
not running smoothly. It seemed that he 
had kept the news from his family, 
who, as you know, are devout Catho- 
lies and had their minds fixed on an 
aristocratic Castilian beauty as the pros- 
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pective bride. You know how proud 
the few old Spanish families in Cali- 
fornia are of their blood. You can ima- 
gine, then, that at Alphonso’s announced 
intention of taking as his wife the daugh- 
ter of an obscure Presbyterian minister 
the very furies were unloosed. The father 
threatened, the mother pleaded, while the 
sisters, cousins, and aunts, were loud in 
their taunts and lamentations, but the son 
remained obdurate. Finally, his mother 
went to the girl, and by tears and protests, 
prevailed upon her to break the engage- 
ment and see him no more. When I asked 
Marchado if there were any but religious 
and social objections to the marriage, he 
clenched his hands and huskily answered, 
“Yes,—Heaven help her!” He would 
give no further explanation, but begged, 
that in the face of her refusal to see him, 
I would plead his cause, which I set out 
to do the following night. 

I found myself at a pleasant, comforta- 
ble home, and sending up a card of intro- 
duction, was immediately bidden to her 
presence. The room into which I fol- 
lowed the servant was lighted only by the 
ruddy flare of a coal fire. Miss Scott did 
not rise as I entered, but gave me a slen- 
der white hand, and in a low, musical 
voice bade me be seated. In the dim light 
TI could but faintly discern the outline of a 
clear-cut profile and a small head crowned 
with a mass of reddish-brown hair, while 
a tantalizing fan partially hid the eyes 
and delicately curved mouth. 

I entered directly into the purport of 
my visit, picturing as graphically as pos- 
sible, Marchado’s misery and despair, and 
inwardly condemning her as a fickle co- 
quette. She returned no answer until I 
commenced to plead for his love, when, 
with a voice which she tried vainly to mas- 
ter, and quivering lips, she replied: “I 
thank you warmly for your intercession, 
but I perceive Alphonso has not told you 
all. I love him,—no, more than love 
him,—but his mother has shown me how 
selfish that love is and what a misfortune 
such a marriage would be to him.” 
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She rose as she spoke, and with a bosom 
heaving with scarcely controlled sobs, laid 
down her fan, and turning toward me for 
a brief second, walked with uncertain 
steps from the room. She was totally 
blind! 

I did not return to Alphonso that night, 
for while my heart fully sympathized with 
him, my reason did not. Beautiful and 
charming as was the girl to whom he had 
given his deep affection, I could not ap- 
prove a marriage wherein lay so great an 
affliction, not only for his sake, but that 
of posterity, and though I told him so, at 
our next meeting, as gently as possible, he 
was deeply wounded and did not see me 
again. At the close of the year I learned 
that he had gone abroad, and about the 
same time heard of the serious illness of 
his former fiancée, then in Santa Bar- 
bara. The poor girl was silently and un- 
complainingly grieving away her life. 


Last week I returned from Santa Bar- 
bara. I went, as you know, to make a 
sketch of the old Mission, and while ram- 
bling about the quaint cemetery, which 
lies within its walls, I came upon a newly- 
made grave,—her resting-place! As I 
stood bending over the simple stone on 


which her name was graven, the bells in 
the double towers rang out their summons 
to vespers, and passing through the stone 
gateway, surmounted by a skull and cross- 
bones, I entered the chapel. 

The church was but dimly lighted; a 
lamp here and there before a shrine of the 
Holy Mary, Saint Peter, or Saint Paul, 
and over the altar the flickering blood-red 
flame of the never-extinguished light. A 
young acolyte appeared from a door to the 
left of the chancel, carrying a lighted 
taper in his hand. He approached the 
altar, and bending his knee before the 
door which concealed the Host, passed 
around it, lighting the tall tapers as he 
went. He knelt again before returning 
from whence he came, and as the clear, 
soft light of the candles fell upon the ton- 
sured head and gray robe of the Franciscan 
order, I recognized Alphonso Marchado. 


When Holbrook ceased his story there 
was an oppressive silence for some min- 
utes; each man striving to call himself 
back from the contemplation of the bril- 
liant young life hidden within the ancient 
walls of the monastery; then, as the even- 
ing was far spent, they joined in a final 
toast and chorus to Alma Mater. 
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By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the housetop; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


T WAS about time—at least, the average interval had elapsed—for another visit 
I to the Arbor of Abstraction, when Elacott received a note that said: “ You and 

your friend will be welcome whenever you choose to come, provided you have some- 
thing to talk about other than poetry; for I am still halted, as you may guess, at the 
end of the second line.” 

Elacott and I, who so often went there without a special invitation, were not likely 
to delay long in accepting this one. 

“You see what the terms are,” said he. “We must not go unless we can carry the 
subjects for conversation with us.” 

“T understand,” said I, “a sort of rural surprise-party of the intellect, at which 
the guests bring the entertainment with them, and nobody is surprised, while the 
hostess is put to no cost except weakened furniture and broken china.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Elacott. ‘“ And as soon as you are equipped we will go.” 

It wanted an hour of dusk, in a balmy summer evening, when we peeped over the 
hedge, saw that the sisters were in the arbor, and snapped a twig, which was the sig- 
nal to announce our coming, instead of bell or knocker. 

“You are very welcome,” said Miss Ravaline,—“ provided—” 

“Yes; provided we bring our own provisions,” said Elacott. And then he 
told them how I had likened it to a rural surprise-party. 

“ Quite so,” said Miss Ravaline, smiling; “and why not? I never have invited 
you here to play whist, and never shall. While this is the Arbor of Abstraction, 
for absolutely free thought and plain speech, it is dedicated to all the virtues except 
the Zenoic.” 

I frankly confessed that I did not know what she meant by the Zenoic. 

“ When I was a little girl,” she explained, “ my copy-book always had twenty-six 
pages, aud the copies began with the successive letters of the alphabet. In the dif- 
ferent books there was some variation except on the last page. There I constantly 
found, ‘ Zeno, of all virtues, chose silence.’ I suppose those who made the books did 
not know any other word that began with Z. My joy at getting to the end of the book 
was always clouded by that somber declaration. I did not know who Zeno was; but 
I felt sure he was some dreary old schoolmaster.” 

“TIe was a schoolmaster,” said Elacott, “and he was old, for he lived to be al- 
most a hundred; but I don’t know whether he was dreary. At all events, there was 
a large and steady attendance at his school; and as the teacher did most of the re- 
citing in those days, it was natural that he should value silence in his pupils.” 
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“T thought it was a little strange,” Miss Ravaline remarked, “if he meant his 
own silence. However, as I said, this arbor is not dedicated to silence. There will be 
silence enough by and by; let us talk while we can.” 

“That is what we are here for, under your special orders,” said Elacott; 
“and as you have forbidden us to talk poetry, I have prepared myself on a sub- 
ject as far from that as possible.” 

“We heard a lecture last evening,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “on the great prose- 
writers of the first half of the century, and I shall be much interested in seeing how 
your views compare with those of the lecturer.” 

“No doubt you would,” said Elacott, “and perhaps some day you can; but 
you make a mistake in assuming that if I do not speak of poetry I must speak of 
prose. I am not such a purely ‘litery feller’ that I always talk about literature. 
In fact, I am one lesson ahead of Monsieur Jourdan, and have learned that there is 
something besides prose and poetry.” 

“T have been aware of that,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “ever since I read, or tried 
to read, Carlyle and Browning.” 

“T cannot perfectly agree with you there,” said Elacott, “ but am willing to com- 
promise on Carlyle. Some day when poetry is not forbidden, perhaps you will let me 
tell you what I think of Browning. But you still misunderstand me; I have no in- 
tention of talking about literature at all to-day. The theme that fills my mind is, 
the Glory of America.” 

“When you say America,” said Miss Ravaline, “ what do you mean?” 

“ What could I mean, but just America?” said he. 

“The term has two meanings, unfortunately,” said Miss Ravaline. “ When prop- 
erly used it signifies the land that stretches from the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn. 
But it is constantly used with a signification that confines it to the territory between 
the Lakes and the Gulf. There appears to be no Englishman on earth who is aware 
that the name of our country is the United States. They forever speak of it as 
America—or ‘ Amurrika,’ as most of them pronounce it; and large numbers of our 
own people, and even of our writers, have fallen into the habit of imitating them. 
The first lesson in every study should teach the pupil to call things by their right 
names. If I had charge of the primary class in patriotism, I would teach them first 
of all to speak of their country by its true name—no America, or Columbia, or other 
poetical make-shift.” 

“They could not very well sing, ‘The United States, the gem of the ocean,’ ” 
said I. 

“No,” said Miss Ravaline; “and I would not let them sing that silly song at 
all. Just consider it—‘ Columbia, the gem of the ocean.’ To what can the term ‘ gem 
of the ocean’ be applied? It may be applied properly to a small, beautiful island, 
and to nothing else. To apply it to a continent, or to a country of three million 
square miles, is preposterous. But that is what we must expect when we go a-bor- 
rowing foreign songs and trying to adapt them.” 

“T was about to say, in my amended pleading,” said Elacott, “that the subject 
T had in mind was, the Glory of the United States. But if you prefer to talk about 
songs, and if songs are not poetry, or if poetry is not forbidden to-day—” 
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“Such songs as the one I have spoken of are certainly not poetry,” said Miss 
Ravaline. “ But let us hear about your Glory.” 

“That is not in our songs,” said Elacott; “for several nations beat us on songs, 
though we have a few good ones. But there is one thing in which we have surpassed 
them all; and, as I said in the beginning, this is as far from poetry as possible. 
When our country took its place among the nations, the sculpture of Greece, the 
painting of Italy, the music of Germany, and the literature of England, rendered it 
unlikely, if not impossible, that she could ever attain the first place in any of those 
arts. But she found a new field in the realm of invention, and straightway entered 
in.” 

“What you say is very true,” said Miss Ravaline, “but in this arbor of plain 
speech 1 may be permitted to say that the theme has been very much discussed al- 
ready.” 

“In this arbor of plain speech,” said Elacott, “I may be permitted to say that 
you are a little hasty. I had no intention of dilating in general terms on the genius 
for invention displayed by my countrymen. I was going to tell you specifically 
about two or three of the latest inventions which seem to me noteworthy.” 

Miss Ravaline interrupted him long enough to apologize for her hasty inference, 
and then he resumed :— 

“T have a friend who has a gift for invention, and whose ingenuity has grappled 
with some larger problems than any that have been solved by Morse, or McCormick, 
or Edison. With your permission, I will describe a few of his latest. As the aboli- 
tion of war is the uppermost topic just now, let me first tell you about his invention 
for that. When Christian Sharps invented his rapid-firing rifle he claimed that it 
would make war so destructive that all fighting would cease and arbitration 
take its place. And General Sheridan expressed a similar hope from the later im- 
provements in firearms. But though we have since had the needle-gun, and the 
Chassepot, and the Mauser, and the Krag-Jorgensen, no such result seems likely to 
follow. Both the inventor and the General were groping toward the true idea, but 
neither quite got it. My friend has hit it exactly in his Golden-Rule army rifle. 
What we most lack in war is the Golden Rule. There have been double-barreled 
arms before, but they all had the radical fault that both barrels discharged in the 
same direction. In this rifle, one barrel is simply turned around, so that the two 
point in exactly opposite directions; there is but one trigger, and when that is pulled 
both barrels are fired simultaneously. Thus each party is done as he does by. I 
think you will agree with me that when the nations of the earth adopt the Golden- 
Rule army rifle, there will be no more wars.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Mrs. Trenfield; “but might not the consequent increase 
of disputation over arbitration treaties be such as to make some quiet folks sigh for 
the old method of settlement ? ” 

“No doubt it would,” said Elacott; “and that would lead finally to a settlement 
of all international disputes by drawing lots, which would result in quite as much 
justice as either the firearms or the arbitration method—if we may judge by our 
own country’s experience of the latter; for we have been cheated every time we have 
arbitrated. But let me next tell you of my friend’s great invention for increasing 
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the health of cities. 'Take Boston, for instance. He would erect on the White Moun- 
tains a monster funnel, or series of funnels. It has been observed that very few 
people die on tops of high mountains. It is in going up or coming down that they 
lose their lives. These funnels would be mounted on swivels, and attendants resi- 
dent there would keep them always turned with their mouths to the wind. Large 
pipes, $r mains, would lead from them to the city, from which smaller pipes—as in 
the case of gas and water—would be introduced into the houses. Simply turn a 
key, and a stream of pure mountain air is poured across the patient’s pallid face and 
fills the whole apartment with ozone. Of course, in the case of Boston we should 
have to consider whether this would in any way modify the intellectual atmosphere. 
No such trouble would be possible in New York or Chicago.” 

“ But,” I suggested, “ would not the whole line of pipe have to be guarded con- 
stantly, to prevent the physicians from destroying it lest they lose their employ- 
ment?” 

“ My friend has thought of that, and provided for it,” Elacott answered. “He 
would have two sources of supply—Mount Washington and Mount Jefferson, for in- 
stance,—and get up a discussion as to which is the better air. Then, of course, the 
family physician will be called in to say which shall be used, and thus his income con- 
tinues. If he is wise, he will ascertain the politics of the patient’s ancestors before 
he decides between Mount Washington and Mount Jefferson, and in some cases he 
may have to prescribe a mixture.” 

“A good argument for your supposition that the physician would be called in 
to make the choice of air,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “may be found in the sale of dic- 
tionaries and pianos. Thousands of persons who are not sufficiently educated to use 
any dictionary very intelligently, and who find their verbal comfort rather in having 
a large one in the house than in actually consulting it, are afraid to make the pur- 
chase without taking scholarly advice as to the relative merits of the rival works. And 
the parents who force their children into piano-practice without any reference to 
their taste or ability are the ones most anxious to know which instrument is used by 
the great performers. But does your friend stop there, Mr. Elacott? I should think 
such genius would have an unlimited field.” 

“That is only a beginning,” said Elacott. “He makes an invention nearly 
every day—sometimes before breakfast. But some of them cost him as much as two 
days’ thought, with a wakeful night between. The most difficult one, he tells me, 
was that for the abolition of poverty; but he hit it at last. His plan depends entirely 
on the colleges. Our country now has, on the average, a college for every piece of 
territory a hundred miles square, and he says this is enough. We must gradually, 
but as soon as possible, get rid of the excrescences and outgrown features of these 
institutions, until finally each has but two departments—Athletics and Altruism. 
The entire force of students should be organized into athletic teams, and these should 
spend at least half the year in traveling about the country and giving those delight- 
ful exhibitions of pulley-hauley, punch, and plug-ugly, for which the public are al- 
ways eager to pay. Then let the gate-money be disposed of in accordance with the 
principles taught by the Professors of Altruism, and poverty will disappear from 
our beloved land.” 
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“ After your friend has abolished war, disease, and poverty,” said Miss Ravaline, 
“ T should fear he would sit down and weep because there were no more evils to con- 
quer, and thus not be happy after all.” 

“ By no means,” said Elacott. “My friend does not concern himself alone with 
material betterments; he considers also the moral and intelléctual sufferings of his 
fellows, and he has not overlooked the fact that after war, sickness, and poverfy have 
been banished, two great evils will still beset us—egotism and garrulity. His inven- 
tion for the cure of egotism is a little complicated, but very compact. It is not 
larger than a small watch, and it consists of a combination of telephone, microphone, 
and megaphone. The case may be made of any of the usual colors of outside gar- 
ments, and the instrument is fastened to the collar of a man’s coat, hanging between 
his shoulder-blades. You will see at once how this works. It enables the man to 
hear everything that is said behind his back; and if he remains an egotist very long, 
you might as well send him to the asylum for incurables. The cure for garrulity 
consists of a very small, neat phonograph, which the man can carry in his pocket. It 
skips four words out of every five, and each morning when the owner steps out of 
bed it begins to repeat all that he said the day before, showing how he might have said 
it in one fifth the number of words. I am sorry to say that this invention does not 
work so perfectly as the others. It depends upon the temperament of the individ- 
ual. Some get angry about it, and refuse to wind it up after a few days,—or pre- 
tend that they forgot to; others trade it away for a second-hand bicycle; and in sev- 
eral instances the machine has been found lying beside a dead cat under the lee of a 
back fence. The fact is, garrulity is the most serious evil with which reformers have 
to deal.” 

“ Any epidemic is likely to become unmanageable,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “ when 
it attacks the physicians who are trying to cure it; and I have yet to see a reformer 
who is not garrulous.” 

Here the conversation appeared to come to a natural pause. 

“ Now, if you have done with your elaborate fooling,” said I, “ perhaps you will 
listen to a perfectly serious plan for the abolition of war. It has been running in 
my head for some time, and I should be glad to submit it to your judgments.” 

As they all expressed an immediate and deep interest, I proceeded to set forth 
my idea for universal peace. 

“Tf I were inclined to be facetious,” said I, “the philosophy of my plan might 
be summed up in the slang expression, ‘hit him where he lives.” The fault with 
warfare is, that it does not hit him where he lives; and the serious fault in modern 
warfare is that its tendency is to remove the stroke farther and farther from the spot 
where he lives. You have quoted the declaration of Inventor Sharps con- 
cerning the beneficent effects of his rifle. That was made nearly half a century ago; 
and many philosophers and theorists agreed with him in the opinion that if arms could 
only be made deadly enough nobody could be induced to face them, and war would 
have to cease. But ever since the days of Christian Sharps the most tempting prizes 
have been held up before the improvers of firearms, and one military rifle has succeed- 
ed another because of more rapid or more accurate work. But the needle-gun, the 
Chassepot, the Mauser, make no difference with war. The Zulu warriors take their 
knives in their teeth and crawl on their hands and knees underthe smoke of the 
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batteries, until they can spring up in the midst of the guns and stab the gunners. 
And our boys at San Juan Hill showed themselves no more afraid of Mauser bullets 
propelled by smokeless powder than their grandfathers were of flint-lock muskets at 
King’s Mountain or Lundy’s Lane. The dictum, ‘ All that a man hath will he give 
for his life,’ is true only of those who have lived long enough to comprehend what 
life is worth and what may be made of it. An army made up of men between forty 
and fifty years of age—if there could be such an one—would behave very differently 
from the actual armies, which consist almost exclusively of very young men, who are 
full of unreasoning enthusiasm and ideas of glory, and are too ready to throw away 
the lives whose wondrous possibilities they have not learned to appreciate. 

“ Working in the same direction with this is the tendency of the non-combatant 
part of the community to advocate a war in which they are to undergo no personal 
risk. When you are on the firing line, you point your rifle, not at the men who de- 
cree that the war should take place, but at those who have been put forward, or have 
put themselves forward, to take the brunt of it. Some of those in the rear remind me 
of the man who said his business was with the fine arts. Being asked whether he was 
painter or sculptor, he answered, ‘No; I don’t sculp myself, but I sell the stone to 
the man what does.’ They don’t do any shooting themselves, but they make a good 
thing by selling arms and ammunition to the people that do. 

“It is evident, then, that when you fire at the enemy in front you are not hitting 
him where he lives. You may be doing what will win that battle and perhaps termi- 
nate that war, but you are not doing anything that will prevent the occurrence of an- 
other war. A fire in the rear is the thing most dreaded by any army; and the grand- 
est strategy would be that which should bring an effective fire in the rear of all the 
armies, to strike the people who are pushing on those armies. 

“Now, don’t imagine that I am going to advocate the slaughter of old men and 
women and children. I have already shown you that destruction of life does not tend 
to abolish war. I would not strike at life at all, but at property; and at that I would 
strike the heaviest possible blow. We have said a great deal about the modern miti- 
gations of the horrors of war, and justly, perhaps; for a great deal has been done in 
that direction, and I hope that still more can be done. I would do everything possible 
at whatever cost, to diminish the loss and suffering in camp and battle-field and prison- 
pen. But when the half-thinkers get hold of an idea they are certain to misinter- 
pret it; and our most eminent half-thinkers are misinterpreting this one. On the 
ground of mitigating the horrors of war, they are howling for abolition of* privateer- 
ing and immunity of private property from capture. ‘T'he suppressed premise of 
their argument is the tacit assumption that war is merely a game, that the immediate 
players in it are the only ones concerned, and that the non-combatants are innocent 
spectators. Al] this is absolutely untrue. Privateering is not only an effective 
method of warfare, but by far the most merciful. Thomas Jefferson’s article in 
favor of it, written during the War of 1812, is unanswerable. The more you capture 
private property, the more the owners of property liable to capture will desire to 
have the war ended and another war avoided. And surely it is more desirable to gain 
your end by capturing a bale of goods than by killing a man. Even our most hu- 
mane half-thinkers would be obliged to admit that. 

“ But I have not yet arrived at the core of my argument. Privateering and cap- 
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ture of private property are but an auxiliary means toward the desired end. The 
great thing is, to give notice to every nation that if it insists upon war, and is un- 
successful in the contest, it will be compelled to pay the heaviest cash indemnity that 
it can possibly bear—will be absolutely bankrupted. Young manhood is rash, but 
middle-aged capital is timid; indeed, the financial proverb tells us that all capital 
is timid. Then Artemus Ward said he was willing to sacrifice all his wife’s relations 
for the good of the country. He did not add that he was also willing to sacrifice his 
own private fortune. Those who lend money to governments to carry on war would 
not be so ready to do it if they knew that in case of defeat the debt would have to be 
repudiated or scaled down. 

“Perhaps you think this idea is fantastic, but I am not without a good historical 
example to strengthen my argument. When the Franco-German war was finished, 
nearly thirty years ago, Germany not only took away Alsace and Lorraine, but ex- 
acted a cash indemnity of a thousand million dollars, which France had to pay. Mut- 
terings of revenge and predictions of another war were plentiful; but it is noticeable 
that no renewal of the contest has been attempted. France may have forgotten her 
sons who fell at Forbach, Mars-la-Tour, and Gravelotte, and might be quite willing 
to sacrifice as many more; but she has not forgotten her thousand million dollars, 
and she will not be in a hurry to risk a similar fortune. When the Germans loaded 
that money into wagons and carted it across the Rhine, they offered the world a 
most valuable lesson,—if the world would but read it.” 

This was the longest speech I ever had made in that little forum; and, to my 
surprise, my auditors all agreed with me. 


WHAT IS GRIEF? 


HAT is grief? To smile when death is in the heart; 
To sing a joyous song while bitter teardrops start ; 
. To strangle pain, to check the welcome tears, 
To speak the word that comforts, soothes, and cheers 
Some other soul, less strong to fight. 
- Dear God! Thy martyr’s death were slight 
Beside the daily death that dwells in life— 
The torturing agony of hourly strife 
Beneath the fair mask of a smiling face, 
The old, old pain that naught can e’er efface, 
For whose wild throbbing there is no relief,— 
The daily crucifixion,—this is grief. 
Elizabeth A. Vore. 
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EDITED BY THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION OF THE RED CROSS , 


THE Executive Board of the Red Cross Society of San Francisco wishes to thank 
the editors of the OVERLAND MONTHLY for their great courtesy in allowing the 
Society, from August, 1898, to January, 1899, inclusive, the space known as “ The 
Red Cross Department.” They recognize that the knowledge of the work done by the 
Society has been given to a large body of readers, and that in the pages of the OvER- 
LAND the record becomes a part of the permanent history of California. 


Mrs. JoHN F. MERRILL, President. 
Miss ANNA W. BEAVER, 
Chairman Committee of Publication. 


HISTORY AND REPORT OF OREGON EMERGENCY 
CORPS AND RED CROSS SOCIETY 


through the land, when a band of 

patriotic women, responding to an 
appeal for assistance, assembled at the Ar- 
mory in Portland, Oregon, on the morning of 
April 26th, to offer their services to the Mili- 
tary Board of the State in providing mate- 
rial aid and comfort for the Second Regi- 
ment, Oregon Volunteérs. 

Col. O. Summers was present, and briefly 
explained the object of the appeal. He sug- 
gested that as speedily as possible a society 
be formed to take up that branch of work 
which belongs alone to women in time of 
war, and consists in providing the requisites 
for a soldier’s welfare not laid down in 
army regulations. 

Temporary officers were’ chosen—Mrs. §S. 
P. Sladen, Chairman, and Mrs. F. E. Louns- 
bury, Secretary. After some discussion the 
following ladies were appointed chairmen of 
twelve committees: Mrs. H. E. Jones, Mrs. 
O. Summers, Mrs. W. A. Buchanan, Mrs. G. 
T. Telfer, Mrs. R. S. Greenleaf, Mrs. W. F. 
Gardner, Mrs. Levi White, Mrs. B. E. Miller, 
Mrs. J. E. Wright, Mrs. E. C. Protzman, Mrs. 
A. Meier, and Mrs. J. M. Ordway. Each com- 
mittee consisted of six members, the chair- 
man selecting those she desired as helpers. 
The duty of each committee was the per- 
sonal supervision of one company, alphabet- 
ically assigned to it. 

Final organization was perfected April 
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27th, when the following permanent officers 
were elected: Mrs. Henry E. Jones, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. A. Buchanan, Vice-President; 
Mrs. F. E. Lounsbury, Recording Secretary; 
Mrs. Martin Winch, Treasurer. Executive 
Committee—Mrs. O. Summers, Mrs. A. Meier, 
Mrs. Levi White, Mrs W. T. Gardner, Mrs. 
B. E. Miller, Mrs. J. E. Wright, Mrs. E. C. 
Protzman, Mrs. R. S. Greenleaf, Mrs. G. T. 
Telfer, and Mrs. J. M. Ordway. 

The name, “ Oregon Emergency Corps,” 
was adopted and Mrs. W. A. Buchanan and 
Mrs. Levi White appointed to draft a consti- 
tution. This was presented at the next regu- 
lar meeting, and after a slight revision, 
unanimously adopted. 

A suitable badge was adopted and a mem- 
bership list opened, the fee being placed at 
ten cents, affording all patriotic women an 
opportunity to enroll their names and be- 
come active workers of the corps. Regular 
meetings were held at the Armory once a 
week, the Executive Committee meeting 
at the call of the President as often 
as the business of the society required. 
Being now in readiness for work, the ques- 
tion arose as to what should be done, and 
the most practical way of doing it. To this 
end the Military Board was consulted, and 
valuable suggestions were received from 
Gen. Chas. F. Beebe, Col. Jas. Jackson, Col. 
B. B. Tuttle, and Major Dan J. Moore, Bri- 
gade Commissary, O. N. G., each advising 
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that a regimental fund for the Second Regi- 
ment, Oregon Volunteers, be raised; also 
the making and purchasing of such articles 
for a soldier’s knapsack as army quarter- 
masters do not keep in stock. 

A room on First Street was placed at the 
disposal of the society by Mr. Adolph De- 
kum, and here the Oregon Emergency Corps’ 
headquarters opened May 5, 1898. Capt. R. S. 
Greenleaf, of Battery A, kindly detailed 
members of the company to decorate and 
make attractive the room, loaning for this 
purpose the historic Centennial flag, which, 
for the first time in over twenty years, passed 
from the custody of the company. Members 
of the battery reported for duty each morn- 
ing, thus assisting the committee of ladies 
in charge in many ways. 

A telephone was put in by the Oregon Tele- 
phone Company, electric lights supplied by 
the General Electric Company, and chairs, 
tables, and other furnishings, provided by 
the busiuess houses of the city. The Singer 
Mochine Company sent sewing-machines for 
the use of the Supply Committee, and work 
began in earnest. Women from every part 
of the community, representing church, club, 
and society organizations, enrolled their 
names and offered their services in the emer- 
gency call, showing more plainly than words 
can describe the broadening influence of 
these organizations upon the mother-heart of 
the land. Laying aside prejudices, creeds, 
and personal affiliations, they became a unit 
in this patriotic work. Day after day, with 
aching hearts, but smiling faces, they toiled; 
the meinbership grew into the hundreds; 
subscriptions came pouring in, the sums 
ranging from one hundred dollars to the 
dimes, nickels, and pennies of the children. 

Word was received that the volunteers of 
Oregon were to be mobilized at Portland, and 
on April 27th Brigadier-General Chas. F. 
Beebe, O. N. G. issued special orders for the 
preparation of a suitable camp within the 
city limits. The site selected was the Irving- 
ton race-track, and on April 29th one hun- 
dred and sixty-one tents were pitched, the 
name “Camp McKinley” adopted, and on 
the morning of April 30, 1898, the first com- 
pany arrived and active camp-life began. 

Members of the different committees of the 
Emergency Corps visited the camp daily, 
consulting with the commanding officers as 
to the health, comfort, and needs, of the sol- 
diers in their charge. Open house was kept 
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at headquarters for the Volunteers when in 
the city, and everything human ingenuity 
could suggest and loving hearts contribute 
to smooth the pathway from comfortable 
civil life to the hardship and disciplive of 
camp-life was done. This was not plauned 
nor worked out by one person, but by united 
effort on the part of all, whose kiudly min 
istrations grew out of a desire to cheer and 
encourage these brave Oregon Voluuteers,- 
the flower of the State,—who had given up 
home and position, offering their lives to 
their country in the noble work of liberating 
an oppressed and outraged people. 

Meantime, circular letters had been sent 
to the cities and towns throughout the State 
urging the patriotic women to form auxili- 
aries for the purpose of raising money to 
swell the regimental fund, and also help in 
the purchasing of a flag, to be presented to 
the Volunteers by the women of the State. 

Hood River ‘was the first to respond, with 
Roseburg, Pendleton, Corvallis, Hillsboro, 
La Fayette, La Grande, IIubbard, Weston, 
Woodburn, Astoria, and The Dalles, quickly 
falling into line. Faithfully have these aux- 
iliaries assisted in every line of work that it 
has been found necessary to take up; coutri- 
butions of money and supplies have been 
given, while in their respective localities a 
fund has been raised to assist the families of 
the Volunteers. Hospital supplies of caps, 
fever-belts, and cordials, are constantly for- 
warded, and daily letters are received ask- 
ing for instructions. 


On Sunday, May 8th, a patriotic and sacred 
concert was given at Camp McKinley, to in- 
crease the regimental fund that the Emer- 
gency Corps was raising, and the proceeds 
netted the creditable sum of $1,399.35. The 
attendance of over ten thousand people was 
an evidence of their zeal and desire to con- 
tribute their mite toward the object. The 
programme was furnished by the First Regi- 
ment Band, Miss Rose Bloch, and Madame 
Norelli. It was a scene never to be forgotten 
by that vast audience, when, at the close of 
the evening drill, the Stars and Stripes were 
slowly lowered at the booming of the sunset 
gun, and the long lines of Volunteers, mo- 
tionless as statues, listened as the inspiring 
strains of the “ Star-Spangled Banner ” float- 
ed out upon the summer air, while the set- 
ting sun, kissing the peak of the distant 
snow-crowned mountain, shed its departing 
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rays like a heavenly benediction upon these 
sons of valor. 

May 11, 1898, the First Battalion, consist- 
ing of Companies A, B, C, D, Second Regi- 
ment, Oregon Volunteers, under command of 
Major C. H. Gantenbein, by order of the 
War Department, left for San Francisco, and 
one week later (May 16th), Companies BE, F, 
G, H, I, K, L, and M, under command of Col- 
onei O. Summers, broke camp and proceeded 
to join the others at the Presidio, to await 
transportation to Manila. 

To the Captain of each of these companies, 
the Oregon Emergency Corps gave one 
hundred dollars in gold coin as an emergency 
fund. To Major M. H. Ellis, Commanding 
Regimental Surgeon, in charge of the Hos- 
pital Corps, was given one hundred dollars, 
also eight hundred yards of flannel for ban- 
dages. In addition to this, contributions 
from other sources made the available 
amount fully two thousand dollars. 

To each Volunteer was given a pocket- 
comb, cake of toilet soap, one huck towel, 
one package of envelopes, one writing-pad 
and pencil, a housewife containing needles, 
thread, pins, safety-pins, trouser-buttons, 
court-plaster, waxed-ends, etc., while mem- 
bers of committees visited the different com- 
panies, mending their clothes and providing 
many things necessary to their well-being. 

After the departure of the Volunteers for 
San Francisco, the headquarters were trans- 
ferred from First Street to the Armory, 
which the Military Board turned over to the 
Emergency Corps for their use. Here meet- 
ings were beld, a bureau of information es- 
tablished, with a committee in charge, and 
all other business transacted. 

On May 14th an offer was made by the 
firm of Lipman, Wolfe & Co. to turn over 
their department store to the Emergency 
Corps upon any date they might select. The 
entire charge of this establishment was to 
be assumed by the organization for one 
day,—ten per cent of all sales to go to the 
regimental fund. To this generous offer was 
added the privilege of serving a midday 
lunch and introducing other suitable fea- 
tures that would help to swell the treasury. 
This offer was unanimously accepted, and on 
May 17th the most novel scene ever wit- 
nessed in Portland’s business history was 
presented. Women, prominent in charitable 
and philanthropic work, leaders of society, 
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sedate and stately matrons, assumed control 
of the various departments of this large busi- 
ness house, acting as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, cashier, and floor man- 
agers, while a hundred or more of Portland's 
fair daughters from early morning till late 
at night stood behind the counters serving 
customers. The store was gayly decorated 
with flags, bunting, and roses; music was 
furnished by the Kinross Orchestra and Co- 
lumbian Mandolin Quartette. Thousands of 
purchasers who had waited for this day 
surged backand forththrough the aisles,and 
crowded stairways and elevators in their 
haste to give their ten per cent to the sol- 
diers’ fund. The East Indian department, 
which was transformed into a most enticing 
restaurant, proved inadequate to the de- 
mand, as hundreds whom it was impossible 
to serve were turned away. The result 
proved the success of the venture, one thou- 
sand dollars being added io the treasury of 
the society, while the remark made by the 
senior member of the firm, that it had been 
“the happiest day in a business career of 
over thirty-five years,” left no other conclu- 
sion than that a two-fold blessing follows 
such generous deeds. 

After the departure of the Second Regi- 
ment for San Francisco, the Emergency 
Corps continued the work of its supply de- 
partment in meeting the wants of the sol- 
diers,—not only Oregon Volunteers, but all 
or any needing assistance. On May 23d an 
appeal was received from a member of the 
Red Cross Society in San Francisco for 
fever-belts and sleeping-caps, as it was im- 
possible to meet the needs for these articles 
then existing. The following telegram was 
at once sent: 


Red Cross Society, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia,—Greeting: Count on us; will send 
one thousand caps and one thousand fever- 


belts. 
OREGON EMERGENCY CORPS. 


Work was at once begun, and in a few 
days the supplies were shipped to 16 Post 
Street. 

The Sewing Committee has continued its 
labors, hundreds of articles being made and 
furnished to the Second Regiment, Engineer 
Corps, Oregon Recruits, Washington Volun- 
teers, and others. 

It has been the privilege of the Oregon 
Emergency Corps to entertain all troops 
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passing through Portland en route to dif- 
ferent stations on the Coast. This was at 
first done at the Union Depot, where the 
soldiers were met by committees and served 
a substantial lunch, consisting of coffee, 
sandwiches, cake, fruit, etc. In this branch 
of work the Flower Mission, composed of 
twenty or more young women, has rendered 
valuable assistance in serving refreshments 
and decorating the trains. Tons of flowers 
have been donated for this purpose, and the 
departing soldier has been given a bouquet 
of Oregon roses in addition to his box of 
lunch. Frequently has a letter accompanied 
by a box of flowers been sent at the request 
of husbands, brothers, and sons, to their dis- 
tant homes, and replies received from many 
have made sweeter the saying, “ Small ser- 
vice is true service while it lasts.” 

After the use of the Armory was tendered 
the Corps by the State Military Board, the 
soldiers were met on their arrival at the 
depot and escorted to military headquarters, 
and lunch served in the spacious drill-hall. 
The freedom of the building was extended, 
the gymnasium, bowling-alley, reading-room, 
ete., affording rest and recreation for all. 

Six thousand three hundred and thirty-one 
soldiers were entertained at lunch in the 
Armory, and 3,578 given boxes of lunch for 
use on the train. 

In July the work was found to be increas- 
ing so rapidly that it was necessary to in- 
crease the executive staff. To this end the 
President made the following appointments: 
First Assistant, Mrs. Levi Young; Second 
Assistant, Mrs. H. W. Wallace; Assistant to 
Treasurer, Mrs. William Patterson; Assist- 
ant for Correspondence, Mrs. Edmund Nol- 
lain; Assistant for Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Lischen Miller. 

Headquarters were again established at 
137 First Street, to meet the request of busi- 
ness men and others who wished to contrib- 
ute to the society, and found the Armory at 
an inconvenient distance. 

An honorary membership list was opened, 
with the fee fixed at one dollar. This list 
at present numbers over three hundred, and 
among the names recorded are those of 
Captain C. E. Clark, of the battleship Ore- 
gon, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, General 
Longstreet, Hon. Jos. E. Sheldon, and Mrs. 
James Shafter. 

The total membership of the society is 
1,557. Of this number, 553 are members of 
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Auxiliary Corps, leaving 1,004 members for 
the Portland organization. 

Among the treasured souvenirs of the so- 
ciety is an autograph letter from Captain C. 
BE. Clark, in response to a congratulatory 
telegram sent upon receipt of the news that 
the Oregon had been selected as the flag- 
ship of Commodore Watson’s fleet. Another 
is from Edward Everett Hale. This aged 
author paid the Oregon Volunteers the great 
compliment of presenting twelve copies of 
his famous story, ‘A Man Without a Coun- 
try,” with his autograph upon the title-page 
of each copy, to the Second Regiment. These 
books were sent to the care of the Emer- 
gency Corps, who forwarded them to Ma- 
nila, acknowledging the receipt of the same 
in a letter to the author. 

Valuable service has been rendered the 
State of Oregon by a member of the Corps, 
Madame A. de Fonfride Smith, who has 
compiled an official roster of the enlisted 
men for 1898. This has been entirely her 
own work, and contains a careful history 
sketch of each member of the State Military 
Board, officers of the Second Regiment, and 
the name of every volunteer. This little 
book is tastefully bound, and illustrated 
with views -f Camp McKinley and photo- 
graphs of the officers of each company. The 
author has visited nearly every town in the 
State from which volunteers were recruited, 
circulating the work, while a copy has been 
kept for every man whose name is recorded 
on its pages. Several thousand copies have 
been sold and the net proceeds are to be a 
contribution to the treasury of the Emer- 
gency Corps. In work of this kind Oregon 
stands alone, being the only State that is 
the fortunate possessor of so concise and 
comprehensive a history of its brave sons. 

Up to the time of the departure of the 
Oregon recruits for San Francisco, there 
had been an ample field for the labors of the 
Oregon Emergency Corps in its local work; 
but it became evident that in order to carry 
out the promise of continued care and atten- 
tion to the Volunteers while in the service of 
their country, to assist in the relief work of 
furnishing supplies for the hospital ships or 
sending nurses to care for the sick at Manila, 
it was now necessary to have Governmental 
protection. This could only be obtained 
through the agency of the Red Cross Society, 
and the question of expediency in this direc- 
tion was considered. On July 23d, Judge 
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Joseph Sheldon, of Washington, D. C., vis- 
ited Portland in the interests of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross Association. In an 
address before the Emergency Corps he 
presented the advantages resulting to the 
relief societies of the different States 
through co-operation with this national body, 
advising affiliation as soon as possible. Ac- 
tion was deferred on the part of the Society 
till the next regular meeting in order that 
members might be given an opportunity to 
investigate for themselves. Meanwhile the 
Executive Board held several conferences 
with Judge Sheldon relative to their power 
to continue local work and their obligations 
as an organization to the National Commit- 
tee. Ata regular meeting, on July 30th, the 
subject was resumed, and after a presenta- 
tion of both sides of the question a unani- 
mous vote in favor of affiliation resulted. 
The name of the organization was changed 
to the “ Oregon Emergency Corps and Red 
Cross Society,” and an application made to 
the National Committee for proper recogni- 
tion. The wisdom of the step was demon- 
strated a few weeks later, when transporta- 
tton was given by the Government for two 
nurses,—Doctor Frances Woods and Miss 
Lena Killiam,—for Manila. These nurses 
were outfitted and furnished funds by the 
Portland Society and sent forward on the 
Arizona as Oregon’s representatives in 
the relief work of caring for her sick or 
suffering Volunteers. 

Reports having been received of the sick- 
ness and general discomfort of the Oregon 
recruits at Camp Merritt, the Society, at a 
meeting held August 6th, voted to send the 
President, Mrs. H. BE. Jones, and Mrs. Levi 
Young to visit the recruits and inquire into 
the matter. They proceeded at once to San 
Francisco, spending two weeks in investi- 
gating conditions and doing whatever their 
judgment advised to make more comfortable 
the unpleasant surroundings. These recruits, 
whom it was expected would be sent at once 
to their officers and regiment, turned out 
veritable military orphans, stranded at Camp 
Merritt, and left for weeks to the care of 
young officers from other regiments. Hap- 
pily, this condition is changed, as on the 20th 
of August they were turned over to the com- 
mand of an able and experienced officer, 
Major Goodale, of the Twenty-third U. S. 
Infantry. They have since been moved to 
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the Presidio, where surroundings are pleas- 
anter, pending orders for their trausporta- 
tion to their own regiment at Manila or re- 
turn to their homes. 

During their stay in San Francisco the 
representatives of the Oregon Emergency 
Corps and Red Cross Society were enabled 
to look into the various lines of relief work 
of the California Society. Many ‘courtesies 
were extended by the officers of the State 
and local associations, valuable suggestions 
were received, and it was also their privilege 
to attend the meeting of the State Associa- 
tion held in Golden Gate Hall, and listen to 
Judge Sheldon’s able address upon the 
American National Red Cross Society. 

It gives us pleasure publicly to acknowl- 
edge the unbounded grat.tude of the Emer- 
gency Corps of Portland for the many kind- 
nesses bestowed by the women of the Cali- 
fornia Red Cross upon the soldiers from 
Oregon; first, for their attention to the Sec- 
ond Regiment Volunteers, who, though with 
them but a few weeks, were the recipients 
of many comforts, but more particularly to 
the sick or afflicted ones of the Oregon re- 
cruits, for whom they have cared, supplying 
both medicines and delicacies and in other 
ways providing for their necessities. 

In the space of this article it is impossible 
to mention in detail the many contributions 
from patriotic citizens throughout the State 
of Oregon. Gitts from corporations, business 
houses, independent leagues, and individuals, 
bear testimony to the interest all feel in 
this great relief work, and their confidence 
in the Red Cross Society, through which 
their offerings are dispensed. The press has 
been our stanch and valued friend, freely 
giving editorials and space to further the 
cause. 

There are no salaried officers,—men and 
women having generously given their time 
from the first day of organization to the 
present. It has been the aim of the officers 
faithfully and conscientiously to discharge 
their duties, realizing the great responsibility 
and confidence reposed in them. 

Each month a carefully prepared report of 
the proceedings, receipts and disbursements 
of the Society has been given the public, and 
the Treasurer's report, here appended, is in 
full from April 26th to September Ist. 

The work of the organization will be car- 
ried on in future as in the past along every 
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line which best serves the interest of those 


for whose benefit it was begun. Ns cid is banenenan Nanaia $ 22.84 
MRS. LEVI YOUNG, po Serre ee ican 
I Sed ara-G aioe ninriidic. soiree s deciaierate . 
ver Guage Emergency Corps and Red Expenses at headquarters......... 60.80 
Cross Society. Rae R NRE 74.40 
Furnishings for Armory kitchen.... 63.80 
REPORT OF TREASURER, APRIL 28 TO Printed stationery................. 69.55 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1898. aaa aes dip acai de Acaneieln ala 199.40 
Pacific Regalia Company.......... 25.50 
RECEIPTS. Regimental Band................. 100.00 
Initiations (city members, 1,004)...$ 100.40 Expense for soldiers’ luncheons.... 221.98 
Initiations (auxiliaries, 553)........ 55.30 Second Regiment Oregon Volun- 
Sale of membership badges........ 292.00 CE said esacdend bole nedens wee ae 1,200.00 
Sale of honorary badges.......... 19.75 Second Regiment Hospital Corps... 100.00 
Honorary membership fees (800)... 300.00 Second Regiment colors........... 175.00 
fg, rere rere 31.06 Supplies in equipping troops....... 1,651.47 
Sale of Manila punch.............. RR ern ar 104.15 
Proceeds sacred and patriotic con- Expenses for Oregon recruits in San 
MEE ciety ouwiweraasaecawana nena 1,399.35 0 RE rere 241.70 
Proceeds refreshments (Camp Mc- Outfitting nurses for Manila....... 500.00 
Ree rrr eee ree 58.08 —__—_—- 
Proceeds Lipman, Wolfe & Co’s $4,859.74 
Nate ta eath dia a ahaa ceca a ata aed 1,000.00 ae 
Sundry donations................. 1,537.76 Balance on hand Sept. 1, 1898...$ 530.25 
Donations (hospital fund)......... 539.50 nt 
Sale of flags and small items....... 5.74 Oy Ceaes. 
a MRS. MARTIN WINCH, 
$5,389.99 Treasurer. 


THE RED CROSS 


[Dedicated to the ladies of the Red Cross.] 


white! Untiring in its pledged relief, 
O heart of love on pure ideal! Responsive to the high commands 
The great world’s grief-anointed sight Of duty,—its accepted chief. 
Has found thy color-symbols real. 


O RED CROSS, blazed on field of A marshaled host, thy army stands, 


Wherever Suffering lifts her voice, 


Thou standest for the mighty throes In wars or devastations dread 
Of human sympathy profound, There ye have made your ready choice, . 
That reach alike to friends and foes, Ye toilers ’neath this Cross of Red. " 
That know no race or nation’s bound. ts 
é 


Untrammeled thou by caste and creed; The ills of soul or flesh ye meet : 
That man is man, enough for thee; In service without stint or price: o1 
Death’s “ Dolorosa’? knows ycur feet, 5 YS 


His pain is thine; thy chance, his need; 


Thy care, his dole of misery. Pain’s “ Calvary” sees your sacrifice. 











Where’er our country’s standard goes, Ye tread within the footsteps sore 
Its shadow thou till tumults cease; Of Him who healed in Galilee,— 
Where’er the trumpet’s war-blast blows, Who said, “‘ This shall ye do, and more, 
Like echo sweet, thy flag of peace. Fulfilling God’s own ministry.” 






Amelia Woodward’ Truesdell. 














ETC. 

















IT IS due to the faithful 
friends who have followed 
the fortunes of this maga- 
zine through years and dec- 
ades, and to the multitude 
of new friends made by the 
reduction in price, and through the Photo- 
graphic Contests, the Red Cross Depart- 
ment, the Yukon articles, and other fea- 
tures, to give them greeting at the opening 
of a new year. The magazine has had 
abundance of material to occupy itself with 
during the year that is closing. Never be- 
fore has so much interest centered in Ha- 
waii, the Philippines, China, and all that 
great range of countries that encircle the 
basin of the Pacific,—the OvERLAND’s chosen 
field. The outlook is that the year to come 
will be quite as full of incident and interest, 
and the OVERLAND girds its loins to occupy 
yet more comprehensively all these fields. It 
begins with a new dress of type and better 
facilities than it ever before had. The busi- 
ness outlook, given only a fair share of rain 
in this State, is of the very best. So we can 
promise our readers that the OvERLAND Will 
do its share in making the coming year a 
notable one. We wish them all abundant 
prosperity and a Happy New Year! 


Happy 
New Year 


A GOOD deal of patriotic 
sentiment has been wasted 
over the decadence of Amer- 
Legislative ican shipping, and many 
‘ wild remedies for it have 
Coddling been suggested by those 
who think the honor and glory of the 
nation is in some way implicated in the 
failure of an unprofitable industry. But how- 
ever useful patriotic sentiment may be to 
orators and newspaper editors, it has never 
yet been found substantial enough to form 
alone the foundation of a successful business 
enterprise. National pride will frequently 
lead a body of patriots to immolation; but it 
has never led them to engage in an unprofit- 
able business or served in other ways to re- 
verse the law of commercial gravitation. As 
there is nothing unpatriotic about the rea- 
sons for the decadence of American shipping, 
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American 


Ships and 


it is not to be expected that patriotism will 
re-establish it. A dispassionate examination 
of the subject, indeed, will show that the 
present condition is due entirely to the oper- 
ation of very natural and simple laws, and 
that the remedy does not lie in any legisla- 
tive fiat. 

At the birth of the republic, the vast ma- 
jority of its inhabitants lived on the Atlantic 
Coast; and every American boy could scull 
a boat or steer a skiff. The natural tendency 
of a large part of the population was to seek 
a livelihood at sea. The rest of the people 
were occupied in agricultural pursuits. Such 
manufactures as were not made on the farm 
were imported from abroad. The conditions 
thus supplied at once the need for foreign 
traffic and the means of carrying it on. So 
great was the maritime activity of the nation 
at this period that it seemed as though the 
commerce of the world would soon pass un- 
der the Stars and Stripes. In twenty years, 
American shipping increased fivefold; and 
in 1820, English country people used to make 
long trips to Liverpool to see the Yankee 
clippers that were beating everything afloat. 
At that time 92.5 per cent of the foreign 
carrying trade of the United States was done 
by American vessels. But as the back 
country became settled, and new industries 
were established, fresh avenues of trade and 
opportunities for remunerative work ashore 
diverted an increasing proportion of the pop- 
ulation from seafaring pursuits. The change 
was accelerated by the competition to which 
the shipping trade at this time was subjected 
by reason of the long peace in Europe, which 
removed the risks of English ship-owners to 
which they had long been subjected by the 
Napoleonic wars. As early as 1826 the influ- 
ence of these factors was felt, and an effort 
was made by Congress to neutralize them by 
“ protecting” native ships by discriminatory 
duties on imports and tonnage, which some- 
times amounted to as much as the whole 
wages of the crew. Other schemes of help 
were devised; but the operation of natural 
laws could only be delayed, not checked. 
By 1856, the native vessels entering from for- 
eign ports had decreased to 75 per cent of 
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the total tonnage. Soon after, came the Civil 
War; and American ships at once sought 
safety under neutral flags. Under ordinary 
circumstances, it was to be expected that 
with cessation of war the traffic would re- 
turn to the flag; but it was not so here. The 
reason. has been generally overlooked, but it 
is not far to seek. It was, in fact, but a repe- 
tition on a gigantic scale of the conditions of 
1820. The war was immediately followed by 
the opening of the great West, by the build- 
ing of railroads, by the establishment of new 
manufactures, by an industrial growtb so 
rapid and so great that profits became ab- 
normal. Capital found more remunerative 
uses in the development of the country, 
where there was no outside competition, than 
in the foreign carrying trade, which was 
open to the world. In 1868, American ton- 
nage amounted to only 30 per cent of that 
clearing from foreign ports. Even that small 
proportion was destined to diminish as fast 
as the old wooden ships were worn out; for 
now came the era of iron and steel ships, and 
America was not equipped for building them 
herself, and an unenlightened system of nav- 
igation laws prevented their purchase 
abroad. Thus the old ships were not re- 
placed; and by 1882 the proportion of Ameri- 
can foreign-going ships in our ports had fall- 
en to 15.5 per cent, and last year it was but 
11 per cent. 

While the decadence of American shipping 
is thus shown to be mainly due to natural 
causes, it has been accelerated by the many 
legislative interferences designed for its pro- 
tection. It is a fact, so often observed as to 
have become a commonplace, that whenever 
law-makers try to regulate trade and com- 
merce, they invariably throw the delicate 
mechanism out of gear, and work injuries in- 
finitely greater than those they are seeking 


to remedy. They are like a woman trying to’ 


mend a watch with a pin. This has been 
noticed since Solon’s day; but the lesson on 
non-interference with the natural processes 
of commerce is never learnt. Accordingly, 
our sapient legislators devised schemes to 
help American shipping, by decreeing that if 
a New England captain bougt* a ship at a 
bargain in a foreign port, he ha to sail it 
under a foreign flag, thus expatriating him- 
self and lowering the average of the nation’s 
tonnage! He had also to engage his crew, 
pot where it was easiest or cheapest for him, 
but where certain gentlemen from the inte- 
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rior of Pennsylvania or Nebraska permitted 
him to do. Periodically, some restrictions 
were removed in response to the demands 
of common sense; but others were imposed 
in their place; so that there has never been 
a time when American shipping has not 
been handicapped by the well-meant but 
foolish interference of Congress. 

Despite legislative bungling, however, and 
despite the artificial disadvantages imposed 
by it, the American shipping industry is now 
in a fair way to re-establish itself. And this, 
not by any Congressional bolstering in the 
way of subsidies or discriminatory tariffs on 
imports, but by the operation of natural 
laws, as readily recognized as those which 
led to its decadence. Of these, the first is the 
loweringof profitsdue to competition in man- 
ufacturing and other enterprises on land. 
Capital no longer receives such great returns 
that it cannot be tempted into channels 
which are open to the world. A further cause 
is the reduced cost of native-built ships, 
which enables us to compete with construc- 
tors abroad. The iron and steel which enter so 
largely into the construction of modern ships 
are 20 to 25 per cent cheaper here than in 
England. A yet further cause is the more 
extended use of machinery in navigation; 
and here American ingenuity has achieved 
economies which more than offset the higher 
wages which prevail in this country. If 
left alone, these causes are of themselves 
more than sufficient to redeem us from what 
many estimable people regard as a national 
reproach; but if we are to rely upon the un- 
certain aid of Congress, with its incoherent 
and injudicious methods, we shall fail as 
surely as did the much-becoddled ship-own- 
ers of the past. One cannot expect a person 
to develop strong legs if he is forced always 
to go on crutches. 

The causes thus operating to rejuvenate 
American maritime interests are no new dis- 
covery. They have been known for years to 
those most interested in them. JT ortunes 
have been made by American ship-owners 
who have been progressive enough to avail 
themselves of the inventions and discov- 
eries which have made successful competi- 
tion with Europeans possible. The only help 
which legislators ought to be asked to give, 
and the only real help they can give, is by 
the reformation of our medieval navigation 
laws, and the liberalization of our pilotage 
and harbor regulations. It is in the removal 
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of old restrictions, not in the creation of new 
ones, that we must look for the means of re- 
gaining our commercial supremacy. Ameri- 
can enterprise and ingenuity can hold their 
own in competition with the world, without 
any legislative coddling; and in no depart- 
ment of industrial activity is this more true 
than in the one under consideration. 


AT a recent meeting of 
P the California Commandery, 
Against Military Order of Foreign 

Flag Wars, the chief topic of dis- 
cussion was the advisability 
of laws against the base 
uses to which the American 
flag is often put. The Commander, Judge 
Robert Y. Hayne, was requested to draw up 
a memorial to the nation’s lawmakers, urg- 
ing the passage of some law to prevent the 
most crying of these abuses. The resulting 
memorial was as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America: The 
California Commandery of the Military 
Order of Foreign Wars, composed of officers 
and the lineal descendants of officers who 
fought in some one of the foreign wars in 
which the nation has been engaged, respect- 
fully recommend the passage of some bill to 
protect the national flag from desecration. 

The flag is the emblem of our nation, the 
symbol of the people’s sovereignty, the ob- 
ject of our homage. Like other sacred 
things, it ought not to be used for ignoble 
purposes, such as advertisements for private 
gain, or be subjected to unseemly usage, as 
is not uncommon. If it be said that its rev- 
erent use should spring from the hearts of 
the people, and not from the compulsion of a 
law, the answer is that the mass of the peo- 
ple do not require any such compulsion. 
But there are, and always will be, persons 
whose conduct, even in such matters, needs 
the curb of a legal sanction. Such is the 
case with many holy things. There is no 
more sacred duty, nor one which is usually 
more willingly performed, than that which 
we owe to those who brought us into the 
world. Yet the God of Sinai wrote upon 
the tables of stone the command to “ Honor 
thy father and thy mother.” So there is no 
more pure affection than that which parents 
have for their offspring. Yet there are 
numerous and necessary societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to children, whose 
work is largely to intervene between parent 
and child. The Hebrews were a God-fearing 
people, and regarded their historic place of 
worship with veneration. Yet the Saviour of 
mankind found it necessary to drive the 
money-changers from the temple. The 
graves at Gettysburg ought to touch the 
American heart. Yet provision to protect 
them from vandalism is not unwise. Some- 


Desecration 


thing is due to the feelings of those who 
have patriotic pride in our flag. Something 
is required for the training up of those who 
are to take our places. And some admoni- 
tion of the kind -would not be altogether 
thrown away upon those who come from 
other lands to make their homes on our 
shores. 

Our Order, therefore, ventures to call your 
attention to the subject. 

By order of the Commandery. 

ROBERT Y. HAYNE, 
Commander. 





Memorial of Roger Sherman Day 


T Santa Monica, California, in the last 

A days of October, there passed into the 

Open a soul for sixty beautiful years 

housed on earth, speaking to men as Roger 
Sherman Day. 

Mr. Day was not a master of any art, nor a 
professional man, nor a statesman, nor even 
a rich man; but ever one who, like his own 
beloved Attic Philosopher, had “the cour- 
age to remain poor.” Still, though not in 
any public way.a moulder of the State, Mr. 
Day was, in a unique sense, a memorable 
figure in the life of California. 

Coming to the Coast when he and the 
State were in the first flush of life, he 
brought the ardent love of public service, 
the quick response to duty, that have 
marked his house since its founding in 
America by the sturdy patriot whose name 
he bore. In all questions of social behoof 
he was ever on the side of justice and kind- 
liness. His New England conscience was 
ever alert and assertive, radiating into the 
community where he chanced to be the 
Same earnest conviction, the same broad 
humanity, that in the East his kinsmen, the 
Hoars, the Evartses, the Beechers, the 
Dwights, and the Thatchers, were spread- 
ing about their homes. 

Having every grace of fellowship, he 
might have been a leader here, but his tem- 
perament inclined to the quiet, unobtrusive, 
personal ouch, leaving to others the noise 
of the arena. 

His life, for all its obscurity, was varied 
in scope, representing almost every phase 
of California activity. Though but a 
youth when he came to California, his boy- 
hood was passed in Brooklyn and New 
Haven,—in the latter city under the shadow 
of Yale, where his grandfather, Jeremiah 
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Day, had been for thirty years the hon- 
ored President. 

Mr. Day was matriculated at the Univer- 
sity, but owing to somewhat unstable 
health and because his parents had come to 
California, it was thought best that he come 
West instead of taking his degree. 

After some years of surveying with his 
father, Mr. Day came to Folsom as assayer 
in connection with the bank of C. T. H. 
Palmer, his brother-in-law. Here he mar- 
ried Miss Harriet Clarke, of Boston, a 
musician like himself, and a lady to whom 
he remained ever the ardent boyish lover. 

Edward Rowland Sill, also of the bank, 
here became a member—almost a brother 
—of the Day household, and poetry and 
music in the evenings and holidays ban- 
ished the memory of dreary calculations. 
The old ledger, with tail-pieces of the draw- 
ings of Sill or Day, and bits of verse, 
celebrating current events, and a more 
serious poem of Mr. Sill to Mr. Day, are 
among the family treasures. 

In 1870, Mr. Day left Folsom, to be for 
four years overseer of the Palmer-Day 
ranch, on Union Island, near Stockton. 
Abandoning the unequal effort to reclaim 
the land from the encroaching waters here, 
he lived for a time in Oakland, then went as 
superintendent and assayer to Lovelocks, 
Nevada, and afterwards in the same 
capacity to Colfax, Placer County. Later, 
the family moved to Southern California, 
where, in the bank at Pomona and with 
Wells-Fargo in Los Angeles, he passed the 
rest of his life. 

In every community, whether of mountain 
or valley, north or south, Mr. Day left 
warm friends in every rank of life. He had 
an especial genius for friendship. His gen- 
tleness and genuineness made a loadstone 
that drew to him the heartiest and best 
about him. In the continuous business 
routine of his life he kept his childlike be- 
lief in the noble outcome of life. He never 
lost his ideality, his passionate outreach for 
the spiritual, which, unseen, was to his 
thin-shelled soul ever near and warm. An 
omnivorous reader, he was in touch with 
the best literature, new or old. A born 
musician, he found daily solace in playing 
old classics or improvising rich harmonies. 
A charming conversationalist, he always 


had his fitting story from book or life to 
illustrate the passing mood. In reminis- 
cence he was delightful, having somehow 
come close to almost every personality 
worth knowing in his orbit. 

The literary set of the early days he 
knew well, and recounted the prophecy of 
the Bohemian Club from himself and Bret 
Harte and Noah Brooks before the Club 
began to be. 

The tributes of remembrance to his life 
are noteworthy. A minister of distinction 
writes: “He was of the Dreamers, who are 
of the Kingdom of Heaven.” An influential 
man whose word makes or unmakes great 
projects for the State writes: “I cannot 
consent that he is dead. I loved him for the 
honor and dignity of his manhood; for the 
possession of certain interior qualities to- 
ward which all civilization tends.” 

Another, the head of a large college, 
wrote to him on his death-bed: “ You are 
still at work, Roger, though your face is to 
the wall. You have set up a system of per- 
petual motion in the far-reaching benefi- 
cence of your life.”’ Another, one of Cali- 
fornia’s best-loved poets, says: “Mr. Day 
spent his years not in making a living a 
life.” 

To his family and to his State Mr. Day 
leaves the legacy of a life busy, yet unspot- 
ted from the world, of a character strong, 
yet unobtrusive. He stood uncompromis- 
ingly for the larger and nobler things of the 
universe, and was in his quiet spirit of a 
rarer type than are the hosts about us who 
insistently push into the public gaze. 

It strengthens us who remain to prow 
that such a soul has gone this way. 


Anna Catherine Markham. 


Note. 


IT SHOULD have been stated under the 
picture “ On the Trail,” in the article on Mr. 
Joullin’s work, that it was reproduced by 
the courtesy of Mr. Henry J. Crocker. The 
painting, with many another good example 
of local art, adorns his beautiful home in 
San Francisco. It has never before been 
photographed. 
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What Mother Used to Say 


And people write to please them in all sorts of curious ways, 
And rhymes are made about them and what they say and do, 
And the old bedtime songs and plays are each brought out anew, 
Like “ Land of Nod,” and others that we knew when we were small; 
But the one I think the cutest I never see at all; 
And though “ This little pig went to market” is very sweet, I s’pose,— 
It’s not what mother used to say when she’d count the baby’s toes,— 
‘* Toe tipplin, 
March mapplin, mapplin how, 
How herry, bow berry, 
Michigan, gan gibby, 
Gibby nod, wicksom tod, 
Tentoes !”’ 


I SEE a lot of verses for the children nowadays, 


When Al, my youngest brother (there’s four years tween him and me), 
Was only just a yearlin’, mother’d take him on her knee 

In her old splint-bottomed rocker with the cushioned back and seat, 
And take his shoes and stockings off his pudgy little feet, 

And say, “ Now ’tretch ’e footies, ’at’s’e way to make ’em grow,” 

And rub and squeeze and kiss them till he’d laugh and kick and crow. 
Then she’d say, so very slowly, while he’d grin from ear to ear, 


And all we older ones would crowd around to see and hear,— 
** Toe tipplin,’’ ete. 


Oh, those rare December evenings on the snow-piled sidehill farm, 
When the backlog in the fireplace made the kitchen light and warm, 
And the leaping flame shone brightly on the table long and wide, 
With its pans of apples waiting to be pared and strung and dried,— 
On the group of merry workers,—father sharing all the glee;— 

But the home-scene that we children loved the best of all to see 
Was when our busy mother dropped her work to rest a while, 


And take the coaxing baby, and say, with ready smile,— 
‘© Toe tipplin,’’ etc. 


Well, change has come to us folks, as it comes to all in life, 

And Miles is gray, and Lem is bald, and Al has got a wife, 

And Lib’s brown curls and gentle eyes long since began to fade, 

And she’s married to a widower with family ready-made; 

And strangers run the sidehill farm, we boys have wandered wide,— 
The old place never seemed the same since the day that father died,— 
And each of us is at the head of another home to-day, 


And mother’s gone to glory,—and we’ll never hear her say,— 
** Toe tipplin,’’ ete. 


But I have a foolish fancy that I’ve never told before,— 

Perhaps I should n’t tell it now, though I like to turn it o’er,— 

I have a babe in heaven,—my mother loved her here,— 

And Miles has one and Rame has two,—she knew and held them dear; 

And I like to think she’s found them and knows them over there, 

And that sometimes in a quiet nook they gather round her chair, 

While she tells them of the earthland that they never lived to see, 

Of their brothers and their sisters who have sat upon her knee, 

And of their own brief stay below, and the far-off happy time 

When we smiled to see her count their toes to the dear old foolish rhyme,— 
* Toe tipplin,” etc. 


Laveine R. Sherwood. 
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Bismarck.’ 


FOR more than a generation the colossal 
figure of Bismarck has loomed above the po- 
litical horizon like an ancient Scandinavian 
god. To a whole world he has seemed in his 
transfigured grandeur the very embodiment 
of patriotic greatness—stern, unbending, and 
on occasion cruel and ruthless, yet at 
all times truly great and often magnan- 
imous. Beside him, all men _ seemed 
puny and insignificant. He rose like a 
giant above his generation, in mental as 
well as in physical aspect; and his life- 
work—the welding of nations—was the 
greatest which has ever fallen to the lot of 
man. But now the great gold-and-brass idol 
which men had reared to his glory lies prone 
in the dust, its feet of clay washed away by 
the over-abundant libations of a worshiper. 
The Scandinavian god has been Boswellized 
out of bis divinity. The giant figure has had 
the light changed, and turns out to be noth- 
ing but a shadow. Bismarck the Great is 
shown to be a very ordinary mortal, fuller of 
faults than the average man, and mean and 
petty in ways that would disgrace a village 
schoolmaster. We expect our heroes to be 
great in little things; when they turn out 
little in great things, they excite condemna- 
tion instead of homage. We feel that we 
have been imposed upon; and as action and 
reaction are equal, our resentment is pro- 
portionate to the intensity of our previous 
admiration. This is, no doubt, the explana- 
tion of the acerbity displayed by reviewers 
of Doctor Moritz Busch’s recent book on 
some secret pages of Bismarck’s history. 
Throughout the European press, and particu- 
larly in England, this book has provoked the 
bitterest denunciation of the late German 
Chancellor. He is called “ the arch-reptile,” 
a “diplomatic Satan,” the “ prince of liars,” 
and the “most unprincipled and villian- 
ous editor the world has ever known.’ 
And if this book is what it pretends to be, 


1 Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of His History; being 
adiarv kept by Dr. Moritz Busch, during twenty five 

ears’ official and private intercourse with the great 

hancellor. Two vols , with portrait, cloth, 8vo, $10.00. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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these names are none of them hard enough 
to apply to one whom the world worshiped 
for a score of years. If Doctor Busch is tell- 
ing the truth in these remarkable revelations, 
Bismarck the Great was but a colossal vil- 
lain, of whom his nation and race should be 
profoundly ashamed. Busch quotes him as 
admitting that he spent forty-five million 
marks in editing, printing, and subsidizing, 
newspapers; and the methods by which this 
enormous sum was used to destroy the repu- 
tations of political opponents justify the 
harshest terms that have been applied to 
“the arch-reptile.’ A notable example of 
Bismarck’s duplicity and scurrility is given 
in Busch’s account of the article attacking 
the Empress Frederick in the Grenzboten. 
This infamous attack was written by Doctor 
Busch himself, at the Chancellor’s own dic- 
tation; yet the unconscionable Bismarck at 
once published in another of his creature- 
organs the following lying disclaimer: 


“We are in a position to state that the 
imperial Chancellor, as was indeed to be ex- 
pected, is most indignant at the notorious ar- 
ticle in the’ Grenzboten slandering the Em- 
press Frederick, and that he has given ex- 
pression to his condemnation in very strong 
terms.” 


When the Emperor Frederick’s diary was 
published, Bismarck told Busch that he fully 
believed the diary to be genuine, but that it 
must be declared a forgery. These are his 
instructions to Busch: 


“ First assert it to be a forgery and express 


indignation at such a calumny upon the. 


noble dead. Then, when they prove it to be 
genuine, refute the errors and foolish ideas 
which it contains, but cautiously, and bear- 
ing in mind that he was Emperor and father 
of the present Emperor.” 


His horrible brutality is shown in a hun- 
dred instances given in this book, but per- 
haps no grosser display is made than the ref- 
erence to Lord Wolseley’s efforts to reach 
Khartum and rescue Gordon. Says Busch: 


“The inhuman pair of us then rejoiced at 
England’s misfortunes in the Soudan, and I 
expressed a hope that Wolseley’s head would 
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soon arrive in Cairo nicely pickled and 
packed.” 


Presumably Bismarck echoed the wish. In 
another place Bismarck denounces what he 
calls “an aggravating peculiarity” of the 
old King, which is nothing but “ what he 
calls conscientiousness.” It was well for the 
Fatherland that some one had a conscience; 
Bismarck certainly had not. 

The predominant feeling of Americans 
reading this book will be one of wonder that 
a nation so intelligent and progressive as the 
Germans, can tolerate a political system con- 
ducted with such an absence of all moral 
sentiments as is indicated in these revela- 
tions. The next feeling will be one of self- 
gratulation that, whatever the shortcom- 
ings of our own system of government, it is 
at least not characterized by the falsehood. 
brutality, and petty spite, shown to have 
been the active forces of the autocratic sys- 
tem conducted by Bismarck. 


The Authorized Official History of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition.’ 


THE great “ White City,’ which, at the 
touch of American genius, arose as by magic 
ou the shores of Chicago’s inland sea, filled 
the hearts of twenty million visitors with en- 
thusiastic joy, and spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the land a loving pride 
in the achievements of our race. It also 
gave a stimulus to the esthetic development 
of the people, which is seen to-day in the 
beauty of every recent public building on the 
continent. Every little hamlet learnt some- 
thing of the beautiful and good, which it 
has since incorporated in its new school- 
house; and every county seat has been 
taught that a public building is as easily 
made beautiful as not. In domestic archi- 
tecture the influence of the group of men 
who made the World’s Fair the wonder of 
the age, has been almost as great. It is emi- 
nently fitting, if only in view of this single 
beneficial effect, that the source of inspira- 
tion should be made as nearly permanent as 
possible. The great spectacle itself is gone; 
the beautiful dream city has melted away; 
but it is now more than a memory. Bound 
in four handsome volumes, just issued by the 

1The Authorized Official History of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Edited py Rossiter Johnson, 


LL. D. Four volumes, royal 8vo. New York and San 
Francisco: D. Appleton & Co. 


Appletons, the lessons taught in the biggest 
schoolroom the world has ever seen are not 
only made accessible to those of us who 
could not attend the classes, but they 
are saved for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion of future generations. The character 
and scope of this great work are well set 
forth in the publishers’ prospectus, from 
which we quote as follows: 


“The whole story of the ‘ Fairy City by 
Lake Michigan ’—why it was built, how it 
was built, how it was used, and what it 
accomplished—is told under four titles: Nar- 
rative, Departments, Exhibits, and Auxil- 
iary Congresses. Each of these occupies one 
volume. 

“The first volume shows the reader what 
difficulties were met with and how they were 
overcome, in transforming a sandy tract into 
a beautiful city; how millions of dollars 
were raised; how lake and landscape fea- 
tures were created; how enormous buildings 
(one of them the largest that ever existed 
in the world) rose in a few months; how the 
tracks of a great railroad were elevated to 
give access to the park without chance of ac- 
cidents; how a hundred unexpected problems 
were solved, and the whole scheme brought 
to a triumphant success. 

“ The second volume records more in detail 
the management of the various Departments 
—Agriculture, Manufactures, Fine Arts, 
Electricity, Machinery, etc.—of which there 
were fifteen, together with criticism and 
comment by the officers at their heads. 

“The third volume describes the most 
notable exhibits in each of the Departments. 
As there were nearly 66,000 exhibitors, many 
‘exhibits’ consisting of numerous articles— 
sometimes hundreds or even thousands—the 
condensation of their descriptions, giving a 
general view of all and neglecting no impor- 
tant ones, makes this volume practically an 
epitome of the world’s work at the close of 
the nineteenth century. 

“The fourth volume consists of an account 
of the World’s Congresses Auxiliary (at 
which the total attendance was nearly three 
quarters of a million), embodying many of 
the most valuable and interesting addresses 
that were delivered there, some of these be- 
ing here in print for the first time. Of these 
Congresses it has been said: ‘They were the 
most notable and valuable events of the 
time. They embodied the best intelligence 
of the age upon all human interests.’ ” 


Previous histories of such expositions have 
consisted simply of a literal printing of the 
official reports of heads of departments. In 
this one not a single report is thus printed; 
but all the reports are used as a basis of in- 
formation, and the story is worked up into 
a readable narrative, like any history. 
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There are a thousand illustrations, all 
made in the highest style of book-illustra- 
tion, and subjected to the most skillful press- 
work. They include at least one view of 
every structure on the grounds, and fine por- 
traits of hundreds of the men and women 
who made or decorated the Exposition. 

Each volume closes with a special chapter 
written by an expert purposely for it, which, 
taken collectively, set forth what may be 
called the moral or lesson of the Fair. The 
fourth volume closes with an index to the 
whole. 

In short, the work is exactly what it pro- 
fesses to be, and in saying that we pay the 
highest possible compliment to its editor. 


The Control of the Tropics.’ 


MR. BENJAMIN KIDD is the author of 
“ Social Evolution,” of which two hundred 
thousand copies were sold. This fact indi- 
cates its merit. He has just published an- 
other work which has a special interest for 
us at this time. It is on the control of the 
tropics. Having taken the Philippines and 
decided to keep them, it behooves us to 
take explicit advice as to the best way of 
governing them,—not the best way for us, 
but the best for them and for the civili- 
zation in whose name we have taken them. 
Mr. Kidd contends that it is the duty of peo- 
ples in the temperate zones to develop the 
tropics along the lines of the most advanced 
democratic and industrial governments, 
which he identifies with those of England 
and the United States; and he presents fig- 
ures to show how much of the trade of these 
two countries is already carried on with the 


tropics. Most people will be surprised to 
learn that this amounts to about 44 per cent 
of their total trade. Thus: 


Great Britain, trade with trop- 


I a ee ee er ree £138,000,000 

United States, trade with trop- 
PP ccacsdedectoatoawsanswena 70,000,000 
£208,000,000 


Combined trade of the United Kingdom 
and the United States with the remainder of 
the world (exclusive of English-speaking 
£473,000,000 


1 The Control of the Tropies. By Benjamin Kidd. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo, 75 cents. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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This trade, Mr. Kidd maintains, has grown 
up upon the natural principle underlying all 
trade, “that the exchange of products be- 
tween peoples and regions possessing differ- 
ent natural capacities tends to be mutually 
advantageous.” And reviewing the policies 
which different nations have pursued in 
regard to the development of these regions, 
he finds that these policies fall into three 
classes. The first is that of treating 
the colonies as estates, to be worked for 
the benefit of the owners. This is the 
plan pursued by all the nations except Eng- 
land, who learnt better when she lost her 
American colonies. The second plan is that 
of France and Germany, which seek to colo- 
nize the tropics with settlers of their own 
race. But they fail because they “ continue 
to wait for the white colonists who will 
never come,” and the “ estates ” revert to the 
condition of those conducted under the first 
plan. The third plan is that of England, as 
observed in the self-governing colonies of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. This plan, Mr. Kidd maintains, can 
be modified to suit conditions; but he holds 
as essential to success that there must be a 
high degree of freedom in the industrial de- 
velopment of the colony. Indeed, he main- 
tains that a tropical region can justly be 
held only as a— 


“Trust undertaken in the name of civili- 
zation, a duty which allows the occupying 
country to surround her own position therein 
with no laws or tariffs operating in her own 
interests, and which allows her to retain to 
herself no exclusive advantage in the mar- 
kets which she has assisted in creating.” 
Applying this to our recent acquisitions in 
the tropics, we are justified only if we keep 


in sight the best interests of the colonies. 
We must turn a deaf ear to the demands 
which manufacturers have already made for 
special privileges of trade in our new posses- 
sicns. We must not stumble into the mis- 
takes which led to the Boston tea-party. We 
must not follow the ignoble example of 
Spain, or unlearn any of the lessons which 
we ourselves taught the world a hundred or 
more years ago. There are many rapacious 
interests all ready to clamor for opportun- 
ities of selfish aggrandizement; but we must 
learn that our primary duty is not to some 
of ourselves, but to our dependents, and 
to the high ideals of humanity which civili- 
zation connotes. 
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Book Reviews QI 


The Adventures of Francois.’ 


DOCTOR WEIR MITCHELL has added 
another charming romance to the list 
of his non-medical works. The Adven- 
tures of Francois have the French Rey- 
olution and the time of the ‘Terror 
for their background, and a lurid pic- 
ture it makes. As in all of Doctor 
_ Mitchell’s stories, the characters are full of 
life, and the times are truthfully and vividly 





series of excellent illustrations by Castaigne 
adds to the interest of the text. One of 
these we are permitted to reproduce. 


Foot-Notes to Evolution.’ 


THIS is a book which throbs with life. 
To read it is an intellectual tonic. It is not, 
as its name might suggest, a collection of 
didactic essays rescued from the dusty 
shelves of a scholar’s workshop. It is a 
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‘ 











‘* He staggered to left, to right, and at last tumbled in a heap”’ 


From “ Adventures of Francois ”’ 


depicted. If there is any fault in this book 
it is the minor one of an epilogue, which 
gives the story a disjointed and unsymmet- 
rical character, and emphasizes somewhat 
unnecessarily, the diminishing interest of the 
tale as it nears the end. The prison scenes 
in the Madelonnettes and the flight through 
the Catacombs are vigorously described. A 

1 The Adventures of Francois. By Dr. Weir Mitchell. 


With fifteen illustrations by André Castaigne. 12mo, 
$1.50. New York: The Century Co. 


strong, pulsating vitality, which takes the 
reader with a swing and throws him into 
the midst of real things. It deals with evo- 
lution, not so much in its historic aspects as 
in its relation to every-day life—its bearing 
on human effort and achievement, on duties, 
aspirations, failures, and glorious successes. 
It is a healthful book. Its strength is radiant 


2 Foot-Notes to Evolution. A Series of Popnlar Ad- 
dresses on the Evolution of Life. By David Starr 
Jordan, Ph. D., President of Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity. $150. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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and gleams like light from almost every 
page. It is an effectual antidote to pessim- 
ism; and it scatters the dismal doctrines of 
Schopenhauer and Nordau like dry leaves be- 
fere an autumn wind. Its uplifting lessons, 
too, are emphasized by a sturdy diction that 
rings out like blows on an anvil—musical, 
rhythmic, forceful, and full of conviction. In 
such essays as “ Hereditary Inefficiency,” 
“ Degeneration,” “The Stability of Truth,” 
and “The Struggle for Realities,” every 
other sentence is an epigram, hitting the 
bull’s-eye of truth with unfailing regularity. 
There is not a dull page in the volume; and 
in it President Jordan has again justified the 
pride which California has in him. Profes- 
sors Conklin, McFarland, and Perrin Smith, 
have added essays on the more technical 
aspects of the subject, thus giving the book 
a completeness which, as a presentation uf 
the doctrine of evolution, it would otherwise 
have lacked. 


Bird Gods.’ 

MR. CHARLES DE KAY utilized a part 
of his leisure as Consul-General at Berlin in 
the compilation of references in out-of-the- 
way places to the part played by birds in the 
myths, legends, and early religions of Eu- 
rope, and these he has now worked up into 
a very interesting volume. Its value as a 
scientific study, however, is diminished by 
the failure to give reference to authorities; 
so that verification of some of the most im- 
portant statements made is almost im- 
possible. If future editions are called 
for, Mr. De Kay will probably remedy 
the omission. This he can do _ with- 
out changing the plates of this book, 
by adding a few pages made up of 
references similar to those which Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer devised for his “ Principles of 
Sociology.” While the facts which Mr. De 
Kay has garnered are of value, we are un- 
able to concede the accuracy of his deduc- 
tions, however ingeniously drawn. The skill 
with which the ancient gods of Europe, for 
example, are derived from birds excites our 
admiration, but leaves us unconvinced of the 
truth of Mr. De Kay’s theory; but when we 
are gravely told that the custom which is 
known as the couvade is nothing but an imi- 
tation of the brooding of birds, our dissent is 

1 Bird Gods. 


by George Wharton Edwards. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.: 1898. 


Ky Charles De Kay. With decorations 
$1.50 net. New York: 
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unqualified. The book, however, is full of 
suggestions, and it would be unfair to the 
author to deny him the right, which most of 
his readers will take, of explaining some of 
the facts according to personal taste, idio- 
syncrasy, previous habit of mind, degree of 
special knowledge, or whatever it may be 
called. The volume is decorated by George 
Wharton Edwards. 


Practical Sociology.’ 


PROFESSOR GIDDINGS has’ made 
many notable contributions to the study of 
sociology, but his latest book will probably 
have a wider range of readers than any 
other of his writings. In The Elements of 
Sociology Professor Giddings has made an 
effective response to a persistent and grow- 
ing demand for an untechnical but scien- 
tific statement of sociological theory; and 
while it is primarily intended for the use of 
college students, it will be found of great 
value to older readers who may desire to 
know something of the foundations of politi- 
eal and social belief. In these days the 
study of history, unillumined by scientific 
analyses of the principal forms of social or- 
ganizations, gives the student but an imper- 
fect knowledge of. the nature and laws of 
human society; and while the deficiency 
may to some extent be supplied by a course 
of political economy and international law, 
there will still remain unexplored a vast re- 
gion which nothing but a systematic study 
of sociology can cover. This little book of 
Professor Giddings’s will serve as an admi- 
rable introduction to this interesting sub- 
ject. 


The Hope of Immortality.’ 


IN THIS book the Rev. J. E. C. Welldone 
does not attempt more than is implied by his 
title. He frankly says that he does not be- 
lieve it is possible to demonstrate by syl- 
logism the immortality of the human soul, 
but that he hopes to be able to make a belief 
in it reasonable and probable. “I plead for 
a belief in the soul’s immortality,” he says; 
“TI seek no more than that.” There is con- 
sequently no attempt at abstruse discussion; 
and theological experts are not invited to 


2 The we? of Sociology. By Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, M. A., Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. : 
1898, 


By the Rev. J. E.C. 


3 The Hope of Immortality. 
New York: 


Welldone, Head Master of Harrow School. 
The Macmillan Co. 
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read the book. But to one inclined to ac- 
cept the orthodox beliefs, and desirous of a 
little extraneous help, the book will prob- 
ably prove most satisfying. Every phase of 
the belief in a future life is considered in 
turn—its nature, its history, its value, and 
the evidences, its favor both internal and ex- 
ternal, and finally the Christian amplifica- 
tion of the belief, is treated in a broad and 
liberal spirit. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Ameri- 
can Statesmen.’ 


THE “ Little Journeys ” series of the pres- 
ent year has been to the homes of American 
statesmen, and Mr. Hubbard has personally 
conducted us to the homes of Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Samuel Adams, Han- 
cock, John Quincy Adams, Jefferson, Web- 
ster, Clay, Jay, Seward, and Lincoln. Each 
of these “‘ Journeys” is illustrated by a fine 
portrait of the statesman treated of, and sev- 
eral of them have other pictures as well. 

Mr. Hubbard’s chatty, bright style is apt 
to beguile the unwary reader into a failure 
to perceive how much of good doctrine and 
sound information he imparts. These “ Jour- 
neys”’ come in monthly parts through the 
year, and are just the size to slip into a 
pocket for reading on a train, and at the 
year’s end they are issued bound in a taste- 
ful shape that makes them a welcome addi- 
tion to library shelves. 


The Great Salt Lake Trail.’ 


COLONEL INMAN and Buffalo Bill are to 
be commended for rescuing from oblivion 
the traditions of early pioneer life on the 
plains, which were fast being forgotten. In 
the book which they have just published, 
under the above title, a vivid picture is pre- 
seuted of the stirring days of the overland 
stage and the Pony Express; and it will sur- 
prise many readers of the later generation 
to learn of the eight-day trips between Sac- 
ramento and Saint Joe, the riders often hav- 
ing to fight their way through Indians and 
road-agents, and on occasion making three 
kundred miles or more without rest. It is an 

1 Little Journeys to the Homes of American States- 


men. By Elbert Hubbard. New York: G. P. Putnaim’s 
Sons: 1898. 


2 The Great Salt Lake Trail. By Col. Henry Inman 
and Hon. William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill). With full-page 
Sea by F. Colbur:, Clarke, besides other 

rawings in the text. Cloth, med. Svo, $3.50. 


important and picturesque chapter of Amer- 
ican history which is thus saved to us, and 
congratulations are due to the authors for 
the admirable way in which their work is 
done. The illustrations are worthy of Rem- 
ington. 


The Nation’s Navy.’ 


CHARLES MORRIS, the indefatigable 
(for he has no less than four good books on 
Lippinucott’s latest list), has produced an ex- 
cellent account of our ships and their 
achievements. It is really a history of the 
navy from its inception to the destruction of 
the Spanish fleets, with a full account of 
armor, guns, powder, shot, and everything 
that goes to make up the armament of a 
nodern battle-ship. The book is timely, and 
sure to have a large sale. 


The Loves of Labo Acshdla? 


MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL has just 
published another charming tale full of ro- 
mance, sprightly dialogue, and dramatic ac- 
tion. The inspiring story named above is, 
indeed, so full of incident, and the plot is 
so skillfully developed, that the reader is 
forced to the conclusion that it is the 
theater-goer rather than himself that Miss 
Seawell had in mind when she wrote it. 
The scenes follow each other in true dra- 
matic sequence, and the vigorous plot rises to 
its proper climax. There is a duel, an elope- 
ment, a trial scene, a dance, and a dinner; 
and the rapidly shifting scenes give a suf- 
ficient variety of stage-setting to the whole. 
At the same time the characters are so 
managed as to carry conviction. The story 
will justly add to Miss Seawell’s well-de- 
served reputation. 


A General History of the World.’ 


THE Crowells have just published in one 
volume the most satisfactory general history 
we know. It practically contains an account 
of everything of importance that ever hap- 
pened from paleolithic times to our recent 

3 The Nation’s Navy. By Charles Morris. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1 50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


4 The Loves of Lady Arabella. By Molly Elloitt Sea- 
well. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


5 A General History of the World. By Victor Duruy. 
Translated from the Frerch and revised, by Edwin A. 
Grosvenor. 12mo, $2.00. New York: T. Y. Crowell &Son. 
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war with Spain. Of course, only a general 
survey can be given in a single volume; but 
M. Duruy, the author, is a past-master in 
the art of condensation, and he has crowded 
as much between the covers of this volume 
as one could reasonably expect to find in 
thrice the space. It is not only of value to 
students; it is of interest to the general 
reader, in that it focuses so much that is 
dispersed in other histories, and thus en- 
ables one to get a general view of an epoch 
in a way that no other book we know of will 
do. It has a generous supply of maps, indi- 
eating the condition of various countries at 
different times. 


The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.’ 


THE witty author of “ Idle Thoughts ” and 
“Three Men in a Boat” has lost none of his 
grace of style and sparkling fun. His latest 
book indeed in some ways is superior to 
those which gave him his reputation as one 
of the most amusing writers of the day; for 
here humor is mixed with the pathetic, and 
emphasized by juxtaposition with the more 
somber aspects of things. The chapters “ On 
the Disadvantages of Not Getting What One 
Wants,” “On the Motherliness of Man,” and 
“On the Inadvisability of Following Ad- 
vice” are full of quaint fancy. 


The Ranch on the Oxhide.’ 


COLONEL INMAN’S new story will re- 
mind grown-up readers of their delightful 
days with Captain Marryatt and Mayne 
Reid. It is full of exciting adventures with 
Indians, interspersed with real information 
about the animals and plants of the prairie. 
Buffalo Bill and General Sherman flit 
through its pages with life-like reality; and 
there are fights with wolves, panthers, and 
other creatures, to say nothing of the cap- 
ture by Indians of a young woman. The 
story is well illustrated and well made. 


Le Conte’s Geology.° 
DOCTOR LE CONTE’S larger “ Geology ” 
has been standard for many years in Ameri- 
can colleges. His Compend,—which is 
the larger book with the difficulties left out 
1The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. By 


Jerome K. Jerome. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

2 The Ranch on the Oxhide. By Henry Inham. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


3 Le Conte’s Compend of Geology. 


By Joseph Le 
Conte. New York: American Book Co.: 1898. 
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and the interesting things left in,—has also 
been for ten or fifteen years a godsend to 
pupils of the secondary schools. Geology 
can be made such a dry-as-dust subject that 
when a master takes hold of it and makes 
it as interesting as romance, everybody is 
grateful. Doctor Le Conte gives his work . 
interest by bringing his illustrations directly 
home to the daily observation of the pupil, 
and by making him see that Geology is not 
a fossil science, but one whose processes are 
now going on everywhere and accomplish- 
ing the same tremendous results that we 
see in upheaved mountain chains and 
fully formed continents. Happy the boy 
that is given a book like this to study. 


Mr. Dooley’s Book.‘ 


THE readers of the daily press are pretty 
apt to know Mr. Dooley, for his work has 
been copied widely from the Chicago Journal 
throughout the country, and we have all 
laughed as we have in thought leaned up 
against the bar on Archey Road, “ forninst 
th’ gas-house and beyant Healey’s slough, 
and not far from the polis station.” Here 
the genial philosopher talks of current mat- 
ters (and a great many matters seem to be 
current just now) with a mingling of Attic 
wisdom and Hibernian wit that makes 
charming reading. There is too, that deter- 
mined good-humor, embracing all the affairs 
of life, which it seems to us, is truly Ameri- 
can. To be sure, Mr. Dooley does not always 
take the pains to be as funny as he can; 
and yet there are but few of these sketches 
that do not contain bright touches. It is a 
pretty severe test of a humorous writer 
whose work is intended only for the swift 
reading given the daily paper, to put his 
work between pasteboard covers. We doubt 
also, whether the fun in Mr. Dooley will be 
so apparent in a few years, when people 
have forgotten the exact circumstances he 
comments upon, but just now “Mr. Doo- 
ley’s”’ book is a pleasant companion. 


Briefer Notice.° 
AS DAINTY a bit of book-making as any 
publisher East or West, or even across the 
water, can show, is the series of “ Lark Clas- 
sies,” published by Doxey of San Francisco. 
4 Mr. Dooley—In Peace and In War. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co.: 1898. 


5 Departmental Ditties, The Vampire,etc. By Rud- 
yard Ki ling. San Francisco: William Doxey: 1898. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated by 
Edward Fitzgerald, Ibid. 
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Without the many wrappings and the an- 
tique proportions of margin which give an 
air of affectation to the work of the deca- 
dent school, these little books are just of the 
proper shape to be thoroughly useful. They 
are at the same time, thoroughly pleasing to 
the eye, in type, press-work, and binding. 
They are not illustrated, it is true, but are 
well worth the having, none the less. 


IF A literary statute of limitations did 
not prevent criticism of criticism, it would 
be our pleasure to comment at length upon 


Professor Syle’s Essays in Dramatic 
Criticism.) The author has steeped himself 
deeply in the Restoration comedy and 


brings the plays of our current amusement- 
mongers to the test of comparison with 
work which has lasted for two centuries. 
No wonder that he sometimes feels called 
upon to say sharp and sweeping things 
against the modern stage. Nevertheless, 
whether we agree with him or not, there is 
always to be found in Professor Syle’s cri- 
tiques something positive ip opinion and 
trenchant in style,—that means, something 
worth reading. 


Minor Mention. 


THE Macmillan Co. have just published a 
beautiful edition of Cooper’s Last of the 
Mohicans, in two volumes, in a box. It is 
handsomely gotten up, with many colored il- 
lustrations by H. M. Brock. The price is $3. 

Mr. Chas. M. Skinner has rounded out his 
series of Myths and Legends of America 
with a new volume, just published by the 
Lippincotts, entitled Myths and Legends 
Beyond Our Borders. This deals with the 
traditions of Canada and Mexico. It is an 
important contribution to the history of folk- 
lore on this continent. 

Grace King is out with a new book, this 
time on De Soto and His Men in the Land 
of Florida, published by the Macmillans. 
It is a charming condensation of the original 
accounts of De Soto’s remarkable explora- 
tions. The style is as picturesque as the 
narrative itself. It is almost impossible not 
to believe the story as Miss King tells it; 
but after escaping from the charm of her 
manner of telling it, one cannot but be im- 


1 Essays in Dramatic Criticism with Impressions of 
Some Modern Plays. By L. Dupont Syle. New York: 


William R. Jenkins: 1898. 


pressed with the tremendous imagination of 
those old Spanish chroniclers. 

The best popular description of the home- 
life of the early settlers in America has just 
been issued from the press of the Macmillan 
Co. It is a handsome book, well illustrated 
by photographs, written by Alice Morse 
Earle. It treats not only of the customs of 
the early fathers, their methods of work, and 
travel, their homes and dress, but every 
little utensil and domestic appliance is fit- 
tingly described and pictured, and its 
uses fully explained. Many of the curi- 
ous articles set forth in this book are so 
obsolete as to have been almost forgotten 
by this generation, and the author is to be 
commended for saving them from utter ob- 
livion. 

The beautiful edition of Washington Ir- 
ving’s works which the Putnams are bring- 
ing out has received the usual Christmas 
accession. This year it is The Adventures 
of Capt. Bonneville, U. S. A. in the Rocky 
Mountains and the Far West. It is an ex- 
quisite example of the bookmaker’s art, su- 
perbly printed on fine paper with decorated 
border round each page, and many photo- 
gravures and engravings. The cover design, 
in gold and red on a heavy white cloth, is 
very appropriate, being the totem figurings 
of Indians with old flint-locks ranged down 
the sides. The book, which is in two vol- 
umes, will make a handsome Christmas gift. 


MR. W. K. VICKERY always gets up 
something dainty for the holiday season, and 
his offering for the present year is a lit- 
tle rough-paper portfolio called .A Window in 
a San Francisco Church, with Some Views of 
Its Surroundings. The window is a stained- 
glass St. Christopher, and Sarah Keppel 
Vickery has written some pleasing verses 
about the good Saint. The “surroundings ” 
of the window are picturesque photographs 
of the San Francisco Swedenborgian church, 
a church whose esthetic gospel has received 
wide acceptance from all lovers of the beau- 
tiful that have seen it. Mr. Vickery also 
issues Glad Things, a pretty hand - colored 
Christmas card, designed by Albertine Ran- 
dall Wheelan, to embalm a Christmas poem 
by Willis Boyd Allen, and a little Chinese 
Christmas card with a photograph and 
dainty stencilings upon it. All Mr. Vick- 
ery’s outputtings are marked by the best of 
taste. 
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Books Received 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 

Outdoor Studies. By Jas. G. Needham. 

Story of the English. By H. A. Guerber. 

Beginners’ Latin Book. By James B. Smiley 
and Helen Storke. 

Park’s Language Lessons. By J. G. Park. 

Elements of Perspective. By Christine Gor- 
dan Sullivan. 

American Elementary Arithmetic. 
A. Bailey. 

A Primary Arithmetic. 
brook. 

Barnes’s 
Series. 

Orations of Lysias. 

Differential Calculus. 
and Virgil Snyder. 

Analytic Geometry. By J. H. Tanner and 
Joseph Allen. 


By M. 
By A. R. Horn- 


National Vertical Penmanship 
William H. Wait. 


By James McMahon 


THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


The Secret of Gladness. By the Rev. J. R. 
Miller, D. D. 

Ideal Motherhood. By Minnie S. Davis. 

The Marriage Altar. By the Rev. J. R. Mil- 
ler. 

The Everlasting Arms. 
BE. Clark, D. D. 

The Fruit of the Vine. 
Murray. 

Manual of the History of French Literature. 
By Ferdinand Brunetiere. Illustrated 
with portraits. $2. 

Great Books. By Dean Farrar. 

The Fairy Book: The Best Popular Fairy 
Stories, Selected and Rendered Anew. 
By the Author of John Halifax, Gentle- 
man. 


By the Rev. Francis 


By the Rev. Andrew 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
De Soto in the Land of Florida. By Grace 
King. $1.50. 
Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the At- 


lantic. By Thos. Wentworth Higginson. 
$1.50. 

When the Birds Go North Again. By Ella 
Higginson. $1.25 

A Short History of the English. By Geo. 
Saintsbury. 

A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sidney 


With Portraits and Facsimiles. 


Lee. 
$1.75. 
The Last of the Mohicans. 
imore Cooper. 
by H. M. Brock. 


By James Fen- 
With colored illustrations 
In two vols. $3. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


The Workers: An Experiment in Reality. 
The West. By Walter A. Wyckoff. $1.50. 

The Coede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta at Home 
and in Society, 1609-1760. By Mrs. John 
King Van Rensselaer. $2. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Cannon and Camera: Sea and Land Battles 
of the Spanish-American War in Cuba, 
Camp-life, and the Return of the Soldiers. 
Described and illustrated by John C. H. 
Emment, War Artist at the Front. $2. 

Latitude: A Romance of the West Indes. 
By Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield.  Illus- 
trated by Geo. Gibbs. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


Myths and Legends Beyond our Borders. 
By Charles M. Skinner. 

Historical Tales; Russian. 
Chas. Morris. 

Historical Tales; China and Japan. 
trated. By Chas. Morris. 

The Cost of Her Pride. By Mrs. Alexander. 

From School to Battlefield; A Story of the 
War Days. By Capt. Chas. King, U. S. A. 


Illustrated. By 


Illus- 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


The Doctor. By Robert Southey. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of American 
Statesmen. By Elbert Hubbard. 


DOUBLEDAY, McCLURE & CO. 


What Shall Our Boys Do For a Living. 
Chas. F. Wingate. 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Bob, Son of Battle. 

The Business Girl. 

Home Games and Parties. 
Rorer. 

The Day’s Work. By Rudyard Kipling. 

Life and Character of General U. S. Grant. 
By Hamlin Garland. 

Mistress Nancy Molesworth. 
Hocking. 

South America. 


By 


By Edmond Rostand. 
By Alfred Ollivant. 
By Ruth Ashmore. 

By Mrs. S. T. 


By Joseph 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


The Black Curtain. By Flora Haines 
Loughead. 
Corona and Coronet. 
Todd. 
Dorothy Deane. 


By Mabel Loomis 


By Ellen Olney Kirk. 
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THE NURSERY. 


| A LOVING MOTHER IS EVER WATCHFUL OF HER CHILDREN’S | 
| COMFORT, AND FOR THE BABY THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD | 
VORY SOAP is used for the bath, and the little one nestles down | 

in bed with a contented cooing that plainly shows a sense of | 
physical well-being. Ivory Soap is so carefully made that it is | 
| selected for uses requiring a soap of extraordinary purity. It floats. | 
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